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PREFACE. 



The demand for a book containing Dialogues 
and Recitations suitable for use in the Sunday 
School entertainments of Zion induced us to 
undertake the publication of this little work. 
How far it will be capable of supplying this want, 
the public must judge. We trust, however, that 
our efforts will not be entirely fruitless, and that 
this publication may be only a forerunner of 
something better and more useful. 

The Publisher. 
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HINTS. ON ELOCUTION. 



npHAT those who use this work may understand what is 
•■■ expected of them when speaking in public, we offer these 
few hints, with the hope that they will aid the youth in their 
efforts in reciting before the public. Space will not permit of 
a full treatise on the science of elocution ; but there are some 
rules which are necessary to be observed by all who desire to 
appear acceptably before an audience. These we will endeavor 
to explain so that they can be easily understood. To those 
who wish to attain,excellence in this branch of study, we would 
recommend works that treat upon its principles thoroughly. 
But for the benefit of those not thus inclined we submit the 
following suggestions, which, if observed, will aid them in 
their endeavors to entertain their friends. 

Elocution is the art of expressing ideas and sentiments in an 
elegant manner, both in utterance and action. 

The requisites for acquiring this art are : 

1. Distinct Articulation. 

2. Full and. Free Respiration. 

3. Perfect Control of a Clear, Full, Musical 
Voice. 

4. Graceful and Expressive Movements and Ges- 
ticulations. 

5. Good Taste and Judgment. 

DISTINCT AUTICULATION. 

Articulation is the utterance of the sounds used in speaking 
a language by the proper movements of the organs of speech. 
Distinct articulation can be acquired by caiefiilly practicing 
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these sounds, and by pronouncing each word clearly and dis- 
tinctly while reading or speaking. 

FULL AND FEEE RESPIRATION 

is very necessary to clear articulation. A person while speak- 
ing should stand erect, in an easy position, with shoulders 
thrown back. The body should rest upon the left foot with 
the right placed a little forward, and nearly at right angles with 
the left. The breathing organs should be exercised by taking 
a long breath, and holding it a moment, then exhaling it. This 
exercise can be varied by taking the breath slowly or rapidly 
and emitting it in like manner, or by uttering different sounds, 
first with gentle force and increasing till the full power of the 
voice is reached. The power of the voice should be regulated 
by the force used in expelling the air from the lungs, and not by 
exerting the vocal organs within the throat. If a loud tone is 
desired, no extra strain upon the organs is needed, but the air 
should be forced more suddenly from the lungs. Exercise in 
breathing should be often repeated, as it strengthens the lungs 
and is beneficial to health. 

THE CONTROL OF THE VOICE 

is gained by observing the above mentioned requirements. 
There are six attributes of the voice, which are: Form, 
Quality, Force, Stress, Pitch and Movement. All of these 
are used whenever we utter a sentence. 

What is meant by Form of voice is the way in which the 
sound is sent fi'om thff vocal organs. There are three Forms 
of voice, which are called, Effusive, Expulsive and Explosive. 

Effusive form is that produced when the sound issues forth 
in a gentle, smooth manner, without abruptness. 

Expulsive form is that caused by expelling the sound in an 
abrupt and forcible manner. 

Explosive is that form of voice which bursts from the organs 
very suddenly, or like an explosion. 

In all, there are eight qualities of voice: Pure Tone, Oro- 
tund, Aspirate, Pectoral, Guttural, Oral, Nasal and Falsetto. 
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We will only describe here the first two, as they are the most 
appropriate for speaking in general, 

Pure Tone is that quality of voice in which all the breath is 
converted into a clear, smooth, musical sound, which is free 
from all impure or harsh qualities. 

Orotund is a quality of voice similar to Pure Tone, but dis- 
tinguished from it by a fullness, clearness and strength, and is 
somewhat deeper. 

Force is the degree of intensity with which sounds are pro- 
duced. The different degrees of force are called. Subdued, 
Moderate, Energetic and Impassioned. 

Stress is the application of force to different parts of a word 
or sound. The various kinds of Stress are : Badical, when 
on the first part of the word or sound ; Median, when applied 
to the middle part ; Final, when on the last part ; Compound, 
when on the first and last; Thorough, when applied equally to 
all parts. Intermittent stress is a tremulous emission of the 
voice from the organs. 

Pitch is the place upon the musical scale on which the sound 
is uttered. The degrees of Pitch are. Very Low, Low, Middle, 
High, Yery High. 

Movement of voice is the rate with which words are uttered. 
This may be Very Slow, Slow, Moderate, Bapid and Very 
Bapid. 

Every time we speak a sentence we use one of the forms and 
qualities of voice here described, and we utter it with some 
degree of Force, Stress, Pitch and Movement. Hence it is 
necessary in order to speak correctly to understand what Form, 
Quality, Force, Stress, Pitch and Movement is best suited to 
the sentiments we wish to express. This, of course, will 
greatly depend upon the Judgment and Taste of the student. 
But we will give a few rules for his guidance in selecting the 
modes of utterance best suited to the various styles of dis- 
course. 

Everything of a Pathetic or Serious style, requires the 
Effusive form of voice, Pure Tone quality, Subdued force, 
Median stress. Low pitch, Slow or Very Slow Movement. 
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All discourse of a Tranquil character, shouiJ be delivered in 
Effusive form, Pure Tone quality, Moderate force, Median 
stress, Middle pitch and Moderate movement. 

Effusions of a Grave style call for Expulsive form. Pure 
Tone quality. Moderate force. Radical stress, Low pitch and 
Moderate movement. 

The Descriptive and Narrative styles demand Expulsive 
form, Pure -Tone quality. Moderate force, Radical stress, 
Middle pitch and Moderate movement. 

A Lively style should have Expulsive form. Pure Tone 
quality, Moderate force. Radical stress, High pitch and Rapid 
movement. 

A Gray or Joyous style requires Expulsive and Explosive 
forms, Moderate, Energetic and Impassioned force, Radical 
and Impassioned-Radical stress, High and Very High pitch. 
Rapid and Very Rapid movement. 

The Sublime style should be delivered in Effusive form. 
Orotund quality. Moderate and Energetic force. Median stress. 
Low and Very Low pitch. Slow and Very Slow movement. 

The Oratorical and Impassioned Poetic styles, for the deliv- 
ery of orations and sermons with an object to arouse the emo- 
tions and for giving expression to impassioned thought, require 
Expulsive and Explosive form. Orotund quajjty. Energetic and 
Impassioned fierce. Thorough stress, Middle, High and Very 
High pitch. Moderate and Rapid movement. 

The Shouting style demands Expulsive form. Orotund qual- 
ity. Energetic and Impassioned force, Thorough stress. High 
and Very High pitch. Moderate and Slow movement. 

A Vehement style is given in the Explosive form. Oro- 
tund, Aspirate and Gruttural qualities. Impassioned force, 
Impassioned Radical stress. High and Low pitch. Moderate 
and Rapid movement. 

The Dramatic and Humorous styles are only combinations of 
these styles. 

It should not be understood that a selection of a certain style 
must be rendered throughout with the attributes of the voice 
as designated above, but that the piece as a whole belongs to 
that class. 
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If a piece were to be read or recited throughout without 
varying the Form, Quality, Force, Stress, Pitch or Movement 
of the voice it would have a verymonotonous effect. 

GRACEFUL AND EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENSS 

and Gesticulations, are a great aid in impressing the sentiments 
we utter with our lips. Hence they are indispensible to the 
orator or elocutionist. The position of the feet should be the 
first consideration. •These should be so placed so as to support 
the body with firmness and allow freeness of action. The best 
position in which to stand is with the body resting upon one 
foot, with the other placed two or three inches from it, and 
forming nearly a right angle with it. The toes of both feet should 
be turned a little outward. The foot that is not used to sup- 
port the body is placed a little in advance of the other. A 
change of position can easily be made by throwing the weight 
of the body upon the other foot, and bringing the foot just 
relieved a little forward. The body and head should be held 
erect, but should slightly incline in the direction of the gestures 
made with the hands, if any be made. When the arms are 
not in use they should hang naturally by the sides. The hands 
should also rest in a natural position, with the fingers curved. 
Gestures should be graceful, and should harmonize with the 
sentiments expressed, and to which they are an accompani- 
ment. If the movement of the voice is slow the gestures 
should correspond with it. The expression of the face should 
also be in keeping with the thoughts and ideas uttered from 
the lips. When reading or speaking before a congregation, 
always face the audience ; or if taking part in a dialogue, let 
your face be turned slightly towards the characters whom you 
address. By all means avoid turning your back to the 
audience. 

GOOD TASTE AND JUDGMENT 

must be acquired by cultivation. Aside from what one pos- 
sesses naturally of these qualities he must get by observation, 
practice and study. All that is required to make a person an 
elocutionist is to be able to faithfully imitate nature in bis 
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utterance and action. To do this one must be of an observing 
disposition. He cannot learn the art from books alone. They 
are only for teaching the mechanical outline of the study. 
Artistic ability is only gained through individual effort. 

Before appearing in public, the pupil should make a careful 
study of the selection which he intends to recite. He should 
understand the nature of the sentiments which he is going to 
express, and should bring his whole mind and soul upon the 
subject, then he will be able to deliver it in the spirit in which 
it was written. 

We hope these few suggestions will be a help to the amateur 
reciter, and that they will encoifrage him to further study in 
this useful and pleasing art. 
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WHAT IS CHARITY? 



• CHAKACTERS : 

Mother, Lizzie, Ffank, Jesse. 



SCENE I. — A sitting-room; chairs, stool, and table 
with work basket on. Mother discovered sewing at table, 
children standing near her with hat and caps in 
hand. 

Mother. "Well, my dears, to-day is Saturday, 
and you must have something to occupy you. It 
is a lovely morning, and I would like to have you 
spend the time out of doors if Lean think of some- 
thing useful for you to do. Your morning chores 
are all done and you have the most of the day 
before you." {Pauses and puts her hand to her fore- 
head as though in thought.) "What was the subject 
of your president's remarks in your last primary 
meeting ? " 

Frank. "She did not have any particular sub- 
ject, mother, but she told us to think over the prin- 
ciple of charity, and when we came next time, we 
were to tell her our conclusions and reflections." 

M. " That would be comparatively easy for you, 
Frank, who are almost a yoilng^naan, and soon to 
advance to the young men's mutual improvement 
association ; but for Lizzie, who was nine last birth- 
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day, and my baby, Jesse, who is only six years 
old, it will be a much more difficult task. How- 
ever, I think I can arrange a plan that will prac- 
tically illustrate the principle, and thus teach you 
far more forcibly than can be done through words 
alone. My plan will also take you out of doors 
and give you some exercise. What do you say, 
children?" 

Lizzie. {Leaning on her 'mother's 'knee.) " If you 
don't need me at home, mamma, I should like to 
go out with Frank and Jesse. But will we be gone 
all day? Hattie Free was coming to play with 
me, and we were going to make doll clothes 
this afternoon; shall I go and tell her not to 
come?" 

M. No, my dear, it will not be necessary for 
you to be out all day, and you and Hattie can 
have your play this afternoon. Now, I must cau- 
tion you to be careful and not tell each other your 
secrets until you first tell me. My plan is this : I 
will give each of you twenty-five cents, and let 
you go away for a few hojLirs. Frank, you must 
have a care for Jesse, although he is to have his 
liberty to go about. Now, this money {giving each 
a quarter) is your own, and I wish you to use it, as 
nearly as you can, in real charity. Try and bring 
your memories, and also your common sense, to 
bear on what you may have heard or thought 
about the principle of charity, then act accord- 
ingly. At the close of the afternoon, or about 
sunset, you must all come to me here and relate 
what has happened to you, what you have done or 
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said, and how you have used your money. Now 
then, kiss me good-by, and scamper off as fast as 
you like. Be careful where you go, don't spend 
your money for anything but charity, and don't 
remain out after five o'clock. 

( They kiss their mother and run off R. U. E.) 

{Oartain falls.) ^ 

SCENE II. {Same as Scene I.) — Frank and Jesse 
enter R. U. E., taking off caps as they enter. Lizzie 
enters L. U. E., carrying doll and looking sad. 

Jesse. Lizzie, have you been cryin'? Broke 
your dollie? Never mind, when I'm a man, I'll 
buy you a real, live baby, and it'll cry and open 
and shut its eyes. So don't you mind. 

L. I didn't break my doll, Jesse, but I must not 
tell you what I've been crying about, for mamma 
told us not to tell. 
- J. No, you mustn't tell your "secres," 'cause 
then maybe mamma wouldn't let us go to pri- 
mary. 

F. • Hush, children, here comes mother. 

{Enter mother R. U. E.) 

M. Welcome, little rovers ! Now, come and tell 
your stories of the day's experiences. Jesse, 
come to mamma. {Takes him on her knee.) Where 
have you been? And what have you done with 
your money ? 

J. You know, mamma, you said to do charity 
with it, and I just gave it to a ragged old man with- 
out any leg but one ; and he said, "God bless your 
pretty eyes!" and then he rubbed his eyes, and 
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blowed his nose such a big blow! Was I char- 
ity? 

M. Dear little Jesse, your heart is very warm 
and true, if your words are a little queer and 
childish. You mean you were charitable, my boy. 
Now, Frank, let me hear your story. 

{Jesse jumps down and sits in chair; Frank stands 
at mother's side.) 

F. I have heard my father say that true charity 
consists in giving work to the needy, and then pay 
them well for their work, that idleness and vice 
may not be encouraged. So, mother, when a boy 
about my own age came to me and commenced 
begging for something to eat, I said he might cut 
up my morning's kindlings, and help Jesse and I 
hoe out the melon patch, for which I would pay 
him twenty-five cents. He didn't hardly like to 
do it, but I shamed him by telling him he was too 
lazy to earn his salt, and was too young and strong 
for a beggar, when he pitched right in and worked 
just splendidly. I am sure the money came better 
to him after he had earned it. I think I used my 
quarter well, and was, as Jesse there would say, 
quite "charity." 

M. Now, Lizzie, the boys have told their stories, 
come here and tell yours ; and tell me also why 
you look so very doleful and sorry. You have not 
lost your money, I hope ? 

L. {Sitting down on stool at mother's feet and speak- 
ing slowly.) No, mamma ; here is the money. I 
did not give it away, nor use it. No one asked me 
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for it, and I was afraid of hurting feelings by 
offering it to any one. I am sorry. 

M. Don't be cast down, my child. It is quite 
right not to offer money to people, for the very 
poorest are often the most sensitive. But tell me 
what you have been doing to-day ; did you and 
Hattie have a gopd time ? 

L. Oh, mamma ; if you ask me I must tell you, 
but I don't like to tell about Hattie, for she was 
very naughty. She talked so bad about our play- 
mates, and said so many cross things about Jennie 
Harper because Jennie is smarter and richer than 
Hattie or me, that I just talked to her. I told her 
that I did not think it was nice for her to tell such 
stories about our playmates ; and I said Jennie was 
smarter than me, but I did not hate her, only was 
glad of it. I told her I loved all our friends, and 
begged her to love them too. She was ashamed, I 
guess, for she talked good about Jennie too, and we 
had lots of fun after that, for we both felt so nice 
and happy. 

M. Dear child {kissing her) ; you have all uncon- 
ciously found the deepest, broadest, most Christ- 
like meaning of the word charity. Little Jesse 
gave his money to the poor, and he will receive a 
blessing for it. Frank encouraged an idle beggar 
to earn the crust of bread for his dinner, and may 
thereby have planted the seeds of usefulness and 
thrift in a vagabond's heart. He also will be 
blessed. But my girl has thrown over the faults 
of her companions the shining mantle of charity. It 
will reflect upon herself and those around her with a 
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pure, bright glow, and fill all hearts with the love of 
Christ. Let this lesson sink deep into your hearts; and 
remember the words of the Apostle Paul : "And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." 

"And now abideth faith, hope and charity, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is charity." 

Now, children, your day and your lesson are 
ended, so come with me and prepare yourselves for 
supper, and to meet your papa who will be home 
before we are ready to meet him unless we make 
haste. Come, Lizzie. 

{Exeunt R. U. E., mother holding Lizzie's and Jesse's 
hands; Frank following.) 

{Ourtain falls.) 

SusA Young Gates. 



PLAYING THE TRUANT. 



John Howard and George Adams meet on their 
way to school. 



John. Good morning, George. Where are you 
going? 

George. To school, of course. Aren't you? 

J. No, indeed, I'm not! I'm going to have 
some fun. 
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Q. Yes, your father will give you fun when he 
finds out you have been playing truant. 

J. Oh, father is an old muff 1 He would keep 
a boy cooped up in school from morning till night, 
all the week, and then send him to primaries and 
Sunday school, and never give him any time to 
play. But I am getting tired of those stupid books ; 
I never could see any good in them any way. I'm 
going to have some fun, and father will never be 
the wiser if people will mind their own business. 

O. I should think you would be ashamed to 
treat your father in that way. It was only last 
week you were out all day, and I don't know how 
many half days you have been out. 

J. Well, you know that stupid teacher has a 
spite against me, and always gives me hard les- 
sons, or keeps me in after school, or some such fool- 
ery ; and I'm not going to stand it much longer. 
I won't go to such a school where the teachers all 
show partiality. 

Q. You know very well, John, the teachers do 
not mean to show partiality ; but when boys are 
all the while doing something to aggravate them, • 
how can they help scolding? 

J. Oh, you're such a saint, the teachers never 
find any fault with you. They have not kept you 
in, after hours, once this term. But Tom Jenks is 
monitor of our class, and he is always telling some 
confounded yarn about me, or giving me points of 
order, and it isn't fair. I'll serve him out some 
day if he don't mind his p's and q's. 
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G. I tell you what it is, John, you do not take 
an interest in school, or you wouldn't always be in 
such scrapes. You know you did not have a single 
lesson yesterday that did you any credit. You 
missed in your geography and didn't say half your 
grammar; and if you had not copied from Jim 
Daniels' slate you could not have spelled at all. 
How can the teachers help punishing you, if they 
undertake to make you learn? And you know 
your parents pay them to teach you, and hold them 
responsible for your progress. 

J. I would have had my lessons, for I studied 
hard enough; but I was out the afternoon before, 
and I did not know which they were until it was 
too late to get them. 

0. If you had come to me in the evening I 
would have shown you the lessons. 

J. I would have come, but I went down to Tom 
Rogers' to have a smoke, and, as we were out of 
tobacco, we had — ^to — go — out — and — get — some. 
{To be spoken in a halting manner, which arouses 
George's suspicion), 

G. And, pray, how did you get it? 

J. That is a matter that does not concern you. 
Tom managed it; I didn't have anything to do 
with it 

G. Now, John, you know Tom Rogers is a bad 
boy, and if you keep his company and take his 
counsel he will lead you to ruin. I dare say he 
raised his funds from somebody's hen-coop, and if 
you follow him up you will be as big a thief as he 
is. 
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/. You needn't go calling Tom a thief. The 
old man was owing him for work he did a long 
time ago, and never would pay him a cent. He 
only took a little of that which honestly belonged 
to him. 

Cr. Honestly belonged to him! That's a fine story. 
That is thieves' ipgic. They simply help them- 
selves to what the world owes them. What do you 
suppose the law would say on the subject? 

/. I gUess if it came to a question of law it 
would not be very nice. I took good care not to 
have any hand in it. But I say, George, you 
mustn't blow. 

Q. Well, I don't know as to that; I will prom- 
ise not to say anything about it on condition that 
you come along to school and get your lessoris as 
you ought to, and leave off going with Tom Rog- 
ers ; for I know he will lead you into trouble and 
disgrace. If I were you I would quit using 
tobacco, for I know it does no one any good, and 
I believe it is, directly and indirectly, the source 
of a great many evils. 

J. Your advice is good, George, and I feel 
inclined to take it, for I am never fit to get a les- 
son after being out at night; and a fellow feels so 
sneaking mean to get up in school and not know 
what he's about. 

Q. I hope you will take it and stick to it, for I 
know you will feel much happier, and make a 
better and wiser man. Come on now, the bell is 
ringing. 

{They both walk off together). M. J. T. 
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SLANG. 



CHARACTERS : 

John, Charles and Henry. 



John and Charles are seated at the table.' Boohs, etc. 

John. I got a letter this afternoon that pleased 
me very much. 

Charles. Who was it from ? From Smith? No? 
Then your Uncle Ben wants you to come and see 
him? 

J, No. It was from Mr. Watson. 

a What! the tailor? 

J. Yes, that's the man. He wrote me a letter 
offering me a place as bookkeeper and cashier, at 
a salary of six dollars a week. Now I shall have 
some money to buy books. 

C. You will still belong to our Improvement 
Society? We cannot aflford to have you leave us. 
{Enter H.) 

J. Here comes Henry. That's right : glad to 
see you, {shaking hands.) Take a chair. 

C. How do you do, Henry ? I am gla^ to see 
you ; sit down. 

Henry. So I will. I'm tired, and don't you 
forget it. 

/. Now, Henry {laughing), you must — 

H. Cut the shop. 
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J. No, no. I. wasn't going to say that ; I 
was going to say you must drop your slang. 

C. Yes, Henry ; it is really a great injury to 
you and will be all your life. You see you are 
intemperate in the user of slang language. If 
you used it once in a while, why, it might be 
admired, but it is -not elegant. It reminds me 
of a Frenchman I knew. When I first knew him 
I thought the way he shrugged his shoulders and 
cast up his eyes was really . admirable, but as he 
did it all the time it was painful. 

J. That is correct. 

H. Why, I don't use much slang; now and 
then I flip out a word or two. 

/. It is hard for you to speak a sentence with- 
out using slang. 

H. Oh ! not so bad as that ! 

C. Yes, it is just like that. 

J. And I will tell you what we were talking 
about when you came in. I have an ofi'er to go 
with Mr. Watson as cashier. 

H. Bully for you ! 

G. {Laughing) There, I knew he could not get 
along without' a slang expression. 

H. Why what did I say ? I wish I had a 
good place ! How came he to give you the place? 
He's mighty particular. What sugar do you get ? 

J. Sugar ? I can • understand a great many 
things that you say, but now you are too deep for 
me. What is sugar? 

H. Why, the — the — pay. 
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J. and C. Good for you! have spoken one 
sentence in tolerable English. 

H. (offended) What's the damage in using slang, 
anyhow ? 

J. I'll tell you a little story. Seven boys went 
into the grocery on the corner of Main Street on 
Saturday night and were buying groceries. 
There was a gentleman there also buying. When 
the boys went out he asked the grocery-man the 
name of the young man with a light hat — 

H. Oh! I know. That was Mr. Watson. He 
selected our friend John — 

C. I was going to tell you. He said he liked 
his language. 

/. Now, boys you make me embarrassed; I 
don't pretend to use such elegant language. 

H. That's just it. You don't pretend to, but 
you do, all the same->-and don't you forget-(cZaps 
hand to mouth.) 

J. Since I have been a member of the Improve- 
ment Society, I have been reading our English 
authors, and I have been made aware of the vast 
quantity of beautiful words there are in existence. 
It seems to me that neither of us, if sent into a 
room that was filled with garments would select 
those that showed signs of having been well worn, 
but those that were fresh and elegant. 

C. So it seems to me. 

/. Now when you take slang words, you take 
street-words, words that those not over-particular 
use. 

H. But they seem so strong and pat. 
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J. In a certain sense you are correct, but by 
thought and study you find better words — words 
more fit for your purpose. 

C. That reminds me of an illustration. I 
knew a man, who, when he wished to drive a nail, 
would take the first thing that came to hand ; he 
is like the one that uses slang. 

H. I am convinced ; but the selection of our 
friend here has a great deal to do with it. Now 
why does Mr. Watson dislike slang terms? 

J. I understand that he is a man of fine taste 
himself, that he has quite a library and even 
writes for the Jmenile Instructor. 

H. Is that so ? "Why, I thought tailors were 

very illiterate? 

G. Some are, and some are not. We even 
begin to get the efiect of our common school sys- 
tem. He went to the high-school in Provo, and 
then learned a trade. 

H. That reminds me. I'm told it will be 
fashionable again to learn a trade. I believe I 
will, anyhow. I'm a lame duck, and not likely to 
suit those who want precise speaking. 

J. Now, boys, to- change the subject, let us 
bring up the subject of slang at the school. There 
are a great many who use very common words. 

C. What will you do? 

J. Form an anti-slang society. 

H. I'll join it. 

/. But there will be a fine on those who fail. 

H. Jerusalem ! Why, I'll be bankrupted ! 

C. Not so bad as that. {Bell rings). 

J. That's the bell for school. Come on {Exit). 
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THE LOST POCKET-BOOK. 



Between two boys who meet on the street. 



Thomas. Hello, George, what is that you've 
got? 

George. A pocket-book that I have just found.' 

T. Oh ! let me see it. Is there any money in 
it? 

Q. Yes, quite a lot. {Hands him the pockd- 
book) 

T. You're lucky! Where did you find it? 

O. Just out there in the road. 

T. {Looohing into the pocket-booh). Whew ! Look 
at" the money ! What are you going to buy with 
it, George? 

G, Nothing, the money isn't mine. 

T. (Surprised). Isn't yours ! Why, didn't you 
find it? 

G. Yes. 

T. Well, whose is it, then? Isn't anything 
yours if you find it? 

G. No ; it belongs to the person that lost it. 

T. What are you going to do with it, then? 

G. Find the owner and give it back to him. 

T. Why, I knew a boy who found some money 
and kept it, and never tried to find the owner. 
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O. Well, that boy was dishonest. I don't want 
to be dishonest. 

T. Why, that wasn't stealing, was it? 

G. Next thing to it, I guess. It wasn't doing 
right. 

T. Well, what are you going to charge the 
owner for finding iif 

O. Nothing, it wasn't any trouble to me. 

T. But you expect him to give you something, 
don't you, if you let him have it back? 

O. No ! My pa says I must be honest because 
it is right, not for pay. He says the best way to 
get a living is to earn it, not to have it given to 
me. 

T. Well, I believe you are right! If I lost 
anything I wouldn't like any person to find it and 
keep it ; nor to charge me a high price for return- 
ing it, either, for I might not be able to pay it. 
It might be a poor man that lost that pocket-book. 

Q. Yes, and it might be all the money he had. 

T. Oh, won't it make him feel glad, then, to get 
it again ! I wish I could see him when you give 
it back to him. 

Q. I guess it will make him glad, and that will 
be all the pay I'll want. So, now, 111 go on home 
and get my pa to find the owner. 

G. C. L. 
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THE SEWING-BER 



CAST OF characters: 

Mrs. Quietly, a nervous old lady. 

Grandma Newsbury, the village gossip. 

Dame McLouder, deaf and yet not deaf. 

Mrs. Johnson, a good neighbor. 

Miss Clara Quietly, ~] 
" Dora " i Village 
" Annie Johnson, ( Maidens. 
" Susie Green, J, 



SCENE: — A sitting room with seven small chairs 
and one rocking chair at L. A smaller stand R. 
front. 

{Enter Mrs. Quietly L., followed by Clara and Dora, 
each having an arm full of carpet rags.) 

Mrs. Quietly {leaning on a cane). Now, girls, 
remember, no noise, no loud talking and boisterous 
laughter to shock my poor nerves. This is the 
first sewing-bee I've had in my house for three 
years, and it shall be the last if my conditions are 
not strictly adhered to. 

Clara. Don't be afraid, ma, we will be as quiet 
as mice. 

Dora. And see what a help it will be to us, for, 
you know, Mrs. Jones said she was ready to start 
on our carpet next Monday. 
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Mrs. Q. Now, then, let me hear who is coming 
{she sits in arm chaw). 

C. Well, we've asked Mrs. Johnson and her 
daughter, Annie; and Susie Green, and-r- 

Mrs. Q. Good workers enough but rather dull 
company, is there any more? 

C. Only Mrs.*Newsbury. 

Mrs. Q. Mrs. Newsbury! Oh, my nerves! how 
glad I am. Now I shall find out who is going to 
marry, who quarrelled last, who had a new bonnet 
last Sunday and who didn't ; Oh, charming ! Her 
presence will give me more light in a day then 
the New York Sun could in a year. 

D. Hush, mamma, here they come {att rise, D. 
and C. go R. to meet guests). 

Both. Gome in, come in. {Enter Mrs. Johnson, 
followed by Or. Newsbury and Dame McLouder.) 

Or. N. {Speaking loudly to Dame McLouder.) Oh, 
bless you ! it'll be all right, I'll tell her 'twas me as 
made you come. Good morning, all of you. 

Mrs. Q. Good morning. Pray be seated and 
make yourselves at home. 

{Enter Susie and Annie; all take off shawls, bonnets, 
etc., and greet each other.) 

Or. N. I'd ha' been here sooner only I called 
around to see Dame McLouder {pointing to her). 

Dame Mc. Pretty well, thankee. How do you 
feel to-day ? 

' Or. N. And I had to call at several places on 
some little business, and. Oh, I got such news. 
{Loud.) I'm dyiag'to tell you confidentially. 
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Dame Mc. Grood gracious ! Dying did you say? 
who, who ? Why, you are all looking as well as 
usual. 

Or. K {Shouting to Dame Mc) I was just 
saying— 

Mrs. Q. [Screaming.) Oh, my nerves! (Sinks 
into chair.) 

Mrs. Johnson. Well, this isn't sewing. Perhaps 
it would be better if we all went to work. (All get 
needles and sit but Dame McLouder who stands a 
moment, then look around and sits svddenly; old ladies 
put specs on and all sew.) 

Mrs. J. (Loud.) What luck with chickens this 
Spring. 

Dame Mc. Very good, and very bad. 

Or. N. Hello,'Susie ! another new calico dressl 
how many poor fellows are breaking their hearts . 
about you just now, you little flirtl 

Dame Mc. There was thirteen fine ones hatched 
out, all in one nest, but somehow I had no luck with 
them, some drowned in the swill tub and then that 
spell o' cold weather come. I wrapt 'em all up in 
my red flannel skirt, but 'twas no use, couldn't 
keep 'em alive nohow. (During this the rest have all 
been laughing, Dame sees them.) You laugh, but 
'twas no laughing matter, I can tell you, they was 
worth two bits a piece to me. 

Or. N. Poor thing! deaf as a post, I'm so sorry 
for her, but then it is such sport to be able to chat 
about any one when they can't hear you, that I 
couldn't resist the temptation, so you see I brought 
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her along purposely, girls, but, indeed, I didn't 
think of Mrs. Quietly's nerves being disturbed. 

Dame Mc. {Aside.) Perhaps I'm not as deaf as she 
imagines. Thanks to Doctor Brown, I'm nearly 
cured. But, however, I'll enjoy the advantage of 
my past affliction for once and listen to what they 
have to say aboyt me. {Aloud.) Is'nt our new 
school teacher a nice looking young man ? 

Annie. Charming I I just dote on him. 

Gr. N. {Aside.) Dear, dear, why don't they 
ask me to unburden myself of my secrets. {Aloud.) 
Hem, oh, yes, and that reminds me of Mrs. Pea- 
body, don't she think she's a beauty? 

Dame Mc. Such a beautiful mustache. {All tit- 
tering.) 

Or. N. And that bonnet of hers {loud) a perfect 
fright, isn't it?— 

Dame Mc. {Looking swprised at Gr. N.) A fright, 
did you say a frighU? I'm sorry to say you have 
no eye for beauty, Grandma Newsbury. 

Gr. N. {Pointedly, loud.) I think my eye is as 
reliable for beauty as yours, Dame. 

Mrs. Q. Oh, mind my nerves ! 

Mrs. J. {to Dam^). You misunderstood, they are 
talking of bonnets. 

Dame Mc. Bonnets. My bonnet a fright ! 

All, {forgetting Mrs. Q.) No, no, not yours — ^ 

Mrs. Q. {Screaming and fainting.) Oh, my 
nerves ! 

D. {Rising.) Oh, mamma has fainted! {All 
rise bui Dame Mc) 

Gr. N. Get some water or a smelling bottle. 
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Dame Mc, {seeing the confusion -cises and crowds for- 
ward). What's the matter? Dear, is she sick? 
Got the colic? Get some black pepper. Here, I've 
got some. I always carry it. {Takes some out of 
her pocket; about to give to Mrs. Q) 

Mrs. Q. No, no! Go away! I'm coming to 
myself. Do please sit down and don't shout so. 

Or. N. You must try and forgive me ; it's all 
my fault. 

Mrs. Q. Well, you said you had some news, let's 
hear it. Not that I'm at all curious, you know. 

Gr. N. {Aside.) I'll soon make her curious. 
{Aloud.) Well, there is some talk around about a 
certain wedding, and such an odd one, but then, 
you know, I haint one to tell secrets, and I dcm't 
know as I ought to tell anything about it, but I 
just thought I'd hint the matter to you, you 
know. 

Susie. Oh, who is it? Tell us, don't keep us in 
suspense. 

Mrs. Q. No, don't stretch us ; my nerves won't 
bear it. 

Or. N. {Aside.) Now, who is curious ? {Aloud.) 
Well, if I do tell, mind, it must be kept ' a secret. 
The person, or one of them, haint fifty miles away 
at present, I reckon {making signs towards Dame 
Mc). What an interesting bride she would be, 
wouldn't she ? 

All. Then it's her? 

G^-. N. Oh, I didn't say that, but then I did hear 
that Mrs. Brown was told by Mrs. Jones that Mrs. 
Smith said that Dame McLouder was to be married 
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next week ; but mind it's a secret, and if you 
hadn't guessed it, I shouldn't never have told, and, 
mind, don't tell any oye -as I said anything about 
it. 

Mrs. Q. She? To be married ! That poor, deaf, 
wrinkled up old maid I Impossible! Who on earth 
would have her? ,Do tell! 

Or. N. Oh, somebody. {Aside) I can't tell 
because I don't know, but they mustn't be allowed 
to feast on my ignorance. {Alovd) I mustn't tell 
that, for indeed I promised not to, and when I do 
promise you know that I am a woman of my 
word. 

Mrs. Q. Well, it isn't of much importance, for, 
of course, it's nobody of any consequence. Some 
old" peddler, I suppose. Lauks, what a blessing 
that she is deaf ! 

Dame Mc. (Aside.) Well, I never would have 
believed it. (Aloud.) Why, we are as still as if we 
was at a funeral. Grandma Newsbury, haven't you 
got some news for us ? 

Gr. N. Nothing in particular; besides I don't 
like to talk about my neighbors, you know, but I 
suppose you've heard that Deacon Jones and his 
wife has been quarreling most awful, that's what 
they say at least, and I'm sorry to say that he gave 
her a black eye, and I guess it's true, for I was told 
by a person who had seen her, poor thing, a crying 
terribly. Oh, it's awful ! but then it's none of my 
business, you know, and I wouldn't be the means 
of spreading scandal about Brother Jones for any- 
thing, not 1 1 
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Dame Mc. Well, I never did like him since he 
preached against poor Dick Rogers selling tinware, 
'cause I always thought he was an honorable sort 
of man, and as I've often said, if I wanted a hus- 
band I'd rather have him than a dozen Deacon 
Jones'. 

Qr.N. Aha! 

All. Ah, it's him, then ! 

Mrs. Q. Oh, my nerves! ha, ha, what a pair! 
he's cross-eyed, and a tinker — 

Or. N. And bandy-legged, a picture of ugli- 
ness. 

Mrs. Q. Both alike, both alike, couldn't be a 
better pair of them, 'twill be a show at the wed- 
ding to see them, I'd give a dollar to be there if 
my nerves will permit. 

Gr. N. 1 dare say a dollar would be very 
acceptable to them, for they'll be poor enough. 

Mrs. J. I am sorry to disturb your plans, but I 
think you have all made a mistake. I happen to 
. know something about it. She is to be married to 
the rich and honorable widower, Mr. Brown. 

Mrs. Q. Brown! Widower Brown! {rising 
eagerly). (Aside.) After all my attentions to him, 
the brute ! how could he when he knew he could 
have me ! Oh, my nerves wont stand it (sinks into 
chair). 

Gr. N. I'm amazed. (Grossing over to Dame Mc. 
Loud, but kindly.) Come you dear, old creature, 
why don't you chat and be sociable; we want you 
to be sociable and neighborly like. Do you know 
I always was fond of her as a neighbor. 
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Dame Mc, {laughing). Oh, go on, go on, I have 
been amusing myself listening to your little chat. 

All, {sv/rprised). Listening! did she say? 

Gr. N. Poor thing ! she forgets she is deaf as a 
log. 

Dame Mc Besides, when a poor, deaf, wrinkled 
up old maid gets among ladies of honor she ought 
to keep silent. 

Mrs. Q. Oh, my nerves! I wish I could faint 
away. 

Or. N. Haint she deaf, then? 

Dame Mc. No more than you are, just at pre- 
sent, and permit me to advise you, Mrs. Quietly, 
to spend that dollar in getting something for your 
nerves, for I can assure you it is very disagreeable 
to refined ears to hear you for ever crying out, 
"Oh, my nerves!" 

Mrs. Q., {in a rage). As I said at the first, this is 
the first sewing-bee for three years, and I'll never, 
never, never {stamping) have another in my 
house. 

Dame Mc. "Oh, my poor nerves! " 

Mrs. J. Allow me to act as peace maker. I 
admit that we have done very wrong, but let us 
sbake hands and be friends again, and turn this 
sewing-bee to good accounts: let this be a lesson for 
us, and in the future let our conversation be such 
that we need not feel the blush of shame on our 
cheeks should all the world overhear it, and make 
a resolution in the future always to speak well of 
our neighbors or never speak at all. 
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Dame Mc. My hand is ready, my heart is wil- 
ling to forgive. Mrs. Quietly — {all rise). 

Mrs. Q. Well, you are generous. Forgive me. 
You know, 'tis sometimes a woman's failing to chat 
{they shake hands). 

Gr. N. Well, as I said before, I don't like to 
talk about my neighbors, but I own my tongue is 
an unruly member, but I promise to put the bridle 
on constantly from this day forth. 

C. Well, now we are all friends again. Let's 
retire to the dining room and eat, and let me ven- 
ture to say: See what good we can say of our 
neighbors, and let us never forget the lesson we 
learned at The Sewing-Bee. 

{All bow and exeunt.) 

E. S. 



THE BEST ENJOYMENT. 

characters: 
Herbert, Thomas, William, Frederick, Isaac. 



SCENE. — A street. Herbert, Thomas and Frederick 
sitting upon a log. 

{Enter Isaac and William, .eating carrots.) 

Thomas, {rising from log). Hello, here comes 
Isaac and Will. Now, let's play some game, or do 
something to pass away the time. 

Frederick, {rising). All right, I'm willing. What 
shall we do? 
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Isaac. I'll tell you how we can have lots of 
fun. 

All together. ~ How? 

I. We'll go down to Old Man Thomas' field 
and ^et some green corn, then we'll make a fire 
and roast it — you bet, we'll have a fine time ! 

F. I'll go with you if the others will — anything 
to have some fun. 

William. I'll go, only I'm 'fraid the old man 
will catch us. ■ Then he'll make it hot for us. 

/. Oh, you're a coward. He can't catch us. 
We'll run away. 

W. But he'll find out who we are, and will tell 
our parents, and I wouldn't like my father to know 
about it. 

F. Never mind if he does ; you tell him that it 
isn't so. 

Herbert. Boys, I am not in favor of going with 
you, if that is what you intend to do. 

Thomas. Neither am I ; I don't see any fun in 
stealing from a poor man. 

H. No. There is no pleasure in practicing dis- 
honesty. Besides, Mr. Thomas, whom you call 
the "Old Man," is depending upon the products of 
his farm for his livelihood, and it would be cruel 
for us to go and take his property just for what 
you consider to be "fun." I have a suggestion to 
-offer, which, if you will ^ree to carry out, will 
bring us much more pleasure, and at the same 
time we will be benefitting scfmeone else. 

I. What is it ? I'll agree to do it, 

F. So will I, 
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H. I doubt if you will, Isaac, for my proposi- 
tion is of an opposite character to the one you 
made. 

I. Well, I must confess I never considered what 
harm there would be in taking a little corn out of 
a man's field. If I had stopped to think, I wouldn't 
have made such a proposal. 

H. That is your greatest fault, Isaac. I believe 
you have a good heart; but you do not think 
before you act. You do many things without a 
moment's reflection that bring sorrow to you after- 
wards. Now, if you will exercise your thinking 
faculties more, and use some judgment in your 
words and action, you can thereby avoid many 
unpleasant mishaps that you might otherwise 
cause. 

I. You are correct, Herbert, I can now see my 
weakness. I'll endeavor in future to carry out 
your good advice, and I thank you for it,<also. 

T. And there's Fred, he's just the same. He'd 
do any kind of mischief and think it was fun. 

F. 0, I wouldn't have stolen any corn, I don't 
think it is right. 

ij I see that you now are aware of the folly 
there was in doing as you were going to, and that 
you are ashamed of owning up to your evil inten- 
tions. It is true you do not think for yourself; you 
are easily led by thoss you associate with. It would • 
be well for you to keep good company, then you 
will likely be led to dt) what is right : for I believe 
you can be influenced to do good as easily as to do 
evil. At the same time, learn to do your own 
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thinking, then if you should happen to get into 
bad company, you will not be liable to be led 
blindly into committing errors. 

F. Herbert, I must say you have shown clearly 
to me some of my faults. Your words have caused 
me to reflect, and I think the conversation we have 
had will be a benefit to me. 

H. There is another item I wish to mention. 
Never advise anyone to tell a falsehood in order to 
conceal his guilt. I allude to what you suggested 
for William to do to escape censufe from his father. 
William appears to think there is no harm in steal- 
ing, but he is afraid of the consequences if his 
parents should know of it. His parents have prob- 
ably taught him to be honest; and he is aware of 
the punishment he will receive if he disobeys their 
teachings. But you should understand, William, 
that it is wrong to steal, whether it is known or 
not by your parents. And when you are tempted 
to do gn evil, have the manhood to refuse to yield, 
and be bold enough to defend every principle that 
you know to be true. 

W. I'll own up that I acted cowardly. But I 
can see now, that a fellow that is willing to do 
wrong when asked to, when he knows better, is 
really a coward. It is only those who stand up for 
the right that are truly brave. What has occurred 
this afternoon has taught us all a good, lesson. 

T. But what were you going to suggest for us 
to do to pass the time off, Herbert? I believe all 
are willing to do anything you wish. 
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H. My idea was to go to Mr. Thomas' field and 
help the gentleman gather up his hay. I was pass- 
ing by this morning and saw that he had no one 
to help him. It looks as though a storm was com- 
ing and if we can help him to save his hay from 
being destroyed, I'm sure he will feel very grate- 
ful ; and we'll have just as much enjoyment aid- 
ing him as we can in any other way. 

F. I think so, too. 

T. Yes, so do I. 

I. And I do, too. Let's make haste and go. 

{All leave the stage together) 

E. F. P. 



THE "MORMONS." 



SCENE: — A rural district in the State of Iowa. 



John. Well, Peter, I understand that you have 
joined the Mormons. Why is this? You and I 
have played together a long time, and I always 
thought you were sensible! 

Peter. Yes, that I have joined the "Mormons," 
or Latter-day Saints, is true; but I have not done 
it without much thought and study! In fact, I 
think I have shown my good sense in doing it. 

/. You will pardon me; I do not wish to injure 
the feelings of an old friend, but why do you call 
those people "saints? " That is a new aame to me. 
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P. We call ourselves Saints because we believe 
the same doctrine that saints have believed in all 
ages of the world. 

/. But why Latter-day Saints? 

p. To distinguish us from fonner-day saints, 
or those who lived in the days of the first apostles. 

/. Why, Peter, I never knew before that these 
Mormons were aftything more than followers of 
Joseph Smith, and believers in his golden Bible! 

P. We claim that Joseph Smith was an inspired 
Prophet of God, and we believe and try to practice 
the principles he taught. This makes us followers 
of God and not of a man. 

J. I have been taught that prophets were very 
holy* and very ancient men, in fact, that they 
belonged entirely to the past, being no longer 
needed. 

P. Can you think, of a time when the Lord 
had communication with men and did not have 
prophets? 

/. I will have to admit that I cannot. 

P Before the flood were there not Enoch and 
Noah, and doubtless others not mentioned? From 
Abraham to Malachi, a period of some 1,500 years, 
was there not a succession of prophets and seers? 

/. I need no arguments to convince me of these 
facts of Bible history; but this brings to my mind 
the question : Why should a prophet come in this 
enlightened age ? 

P. That is the inquiry that I wished to have 
come up in your mind. Which is the enlightened 
age, the one in which men could know what the 
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Lord wanted of them, or the one in which they 
were ignorant of His will concerning them? 

J. Really, I had not thought of the subject in 
this light before. 

P. The fact is, that for many hundreds of years 
men have been ignorarit of the will of God con- 
cerning them, and, for the accomplishment of His 
great purposes in the latter days. He has opened 
up the channel of communication with men again 
through His servant, Joseph Smith. 

/. What do you understand a prophet to be? 

P. He is more generally understood to be a 
foreteller of future events, but we more fully under- 
stand that the Lord may reveal all things, past, 
present and future, to His prophets. 

J. But what gives one man power to see things 
more than others? In short, what does it take to 
make a prophet? 

P. Things are revealed to men by the Spirit of 
God, or the Holy Ghost. 

J. Can you give some evidence of this from the 
scriptures? 

P. Yes; Jesus said to His disciples, "But the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things." 

J. Then, it is by this power that you consider 
Joseph Smith to be a prophet? 

P. Yes, for he has revealed the ancient gospel 
in its purity, as taught by Jesus and His apostles; 
he has organized a Church after the pattern given 
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in the New Testament; and has foretold many 
things that are coming to pass before our eyes. 

J. What about this golden Bible, of which I 
have heard so much in connection with Joseph 
Smith? 

P. It is a history of the peoples who lived upon 
this continent; and it was hid up in the earth by 
' their last prophet and historian. 

/. A singular origin for a book in these days 1 
But how did Mr. Smith obtain it? 

P. The record was revealed to him by an angel, 
and from a part of it he translated the Book of 
Mormon by the power of God. 

/. Well, well ! what you say is indeed curious 
and interesting, and we must talk more about 
these things. But now, here we are at school and 
it is time to go in. 

J. A. L. 



A SUNDAY LESSON. 



Peter. Good morning, James ! 

James. Good morning, Peter! This is a lovely 
morning ! 

P. It is indeed; splendid! Where are you 
going so early ? 

J. I am going up City Greek Canyon ; I hear 
there are some very fine berries up there, and I am 
going to see if I can find some. 
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P. But, James, have j-'ou forgotten that it is 
Sunday? 

/. dear, no, Mr. Sober Sides ! I could not 
very well forget, for I have to be at work every 
other day. I see you havn't forgotten it either, 
for you are off somewhere, pretty early, too. May 
I ask where you are going ? 

P. Certainly you may : I am going to Sunday 
school. 

J. But you are much too early for Sunday 
school. It is not nine o'clock yet. 

P. I know it is early, but I am a Deacon, and 
it is my turn to-day to dust and put the benches in 
order, and to distribute the books among the 
different classes. I am none too early I assure you. 
I always like to have everything ready in good 
time, so that when the superintendent or the 
teachers come, all is in order. My father always 
says, "what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well ;" I also think the office of a Deacon is a very 
important one, although we sometimes look upon 
it as very trifling. ■ 

J. What have you under your arm ? . Is that 
your lunch ? 

P. No ; that is the bread for the Sacrament 
table, you know the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is administered in the Sunday schools, and 
it is the duty of the Deacon to provide the bread. 
When it is my turn to act as Deacon I always try 
to remember it, but sometimes it is forgotten, and 
I feel very sorry, for it displeases our superinten- 
dent and disappoints the children. 
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J. Why, what does it matter? It is always 
administered in the Tabernacle. 

P. Yes, that is so ; but some of the children are 
too small to go to the Tabernacle, and many of 
the older ones have to stay at home while their 
parents go to meeting. I think it was a very wise 
suggestion on the part of the First Presidency, to 
have the Sacraiiient of the Lord's Supper adminis- 
tered in the Sunday schools. 

J. Why, what good do you think it does ? 

P. I think it does a great deal of good ; the 
children are impressed with its solemnity, and are 
taught to revere it as one of the most sacred ordi- 
nances of the Church ; it is also fulfilling the 
commandment of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ. 

/. Well, I should think they would be making 
an Elder of you soon, you can preach a pretty good 
sermon now. 

P. And I hope if they should see fit to make 
me an Elder, that I may honor that calling as my 
father by his example has taught me to do, the 
Lord being my helper ! 

J. Well Peter, if we stand here, I shall get 
no berries and your benches will get no dusting; 
and, what will be worse than all, my father will 
be coming along and I shall get another lecture • 
and I think one a day enough. 

P. Don't your father know you are going ? 

J. Not he I why, he'd make .as much fuss about 
me going to get a few berries to-day as if I was going 
to steal something. Good day, Peter. 
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P. Excuse me one moment, James; won't you 
give up the berries to-day, and come and help me 
get the school house ready ? Now do ; and as one 
good turn deserves another, I will go with you to- 
morrow, either in the morning or evening ; you'll 
soon get all the berries you need, and will have a 
conscience void of offense towards God and man ; 
for you know, James, that God commands us to 
keep holy the Sabbath day, and the first gre&t 
commandment with promise is, "Honor thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be long in the 
land." Come, James, forgive my "preach," as 
you call it, and let us continue to be the good 
friends we*always have been. 

J. Forgive you, Peter! of course I will! 
And I would come with you, if I was not so 
thoroughly ashamed of myself that — 

P. Never be ashamed of doing right, James; 
the only thing we should be ashamed of is doing 
wrong. Come along we'll hurry up, and have all 
things ready now in good time. 

H. M. W. 
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HARRY'S BRAVERY. 



CHAEACTfiKS : 

Dora Wells, {School Teacher). 
Harry Lewis, Jim Hawes, Sam Jones and Rettie Lewis. 



SCENE I: — Either street scene, or play-ground of 
■ school. 

{Ent&r Jim Hawes a/nd Sam Jones R. U. E.) 

Jim. Come along, Sam, here's a jolly place to 
smoke our cigarettes ! 

Sam. How dad would bang me if he knowed. I. 
was smoking! 

J. Who cares about dads ? Golly, a feller wants 
to be free, don't he? 

S. Oh, look I There comes that prim little 
fellow, Harry Lewis. Thinks he's some pumpkins 
'cause he got to the head of the class yesterday.* 

/. Tell ye, Sam ; we'll get him to smoke, an' 
then tell the teacher on him so's he'll get a lickin'. 
Here he comes. 

{Enter Harry Lewis L. U. E.) 

Harry. Hello, boys! What's up? Let's all go 
down to the blacksmith's forge, will ye? 

J. Oh, that's too slow for us fellers. Want 
something more high-toned, like billiards or poker. 
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Look here, Master Harry you're a regular gal-boy. 
Be a long while 'fore you're a man. 

H. No such thing. I'ru as much of a man as 
you are; and I won't take none of your sass, either. 
I'll show you who is the biggest in a minit. 

8. You can talk big, anyway. If you pretend 
to be a man, be one, and be manly all round. 
Here, have a cigarette and take a quiet little smoke 
with us. No one's around, and we'll be as . mum 
as mice. 

{Offers Harry a cigarette). 

H. I don't want it, thank you ; I never smoked 
in my life. 

J. Time you was beginning, then, ole chap. 
You'll never be a man till you ken smoke. Ain't 
that so, Sam ? 

*S'. You bet ye! 

H. Well, I don't care, I don't want to smoke. 
My Uncle George, he's' a man, and a mighty good 
one, too, and he never smoked. 

J. Oh, yes; he's an old Bishop. Bishops is 
mighty good men, they are. Ain't they, Sam? 

S. You bet yer life they be! 

{Jim and Sam laugh). . 

H. My Uncle George is a good man, and you 
know it; never mind any other Bishops. Any- way, 
I shan't smoke. 

J. Did his mammy say he mustn't smoke? 

JE. Yes, my mother did say so, and I'm going 
to mind her, too. 

S. Oh, he's tied up to his mammy's apron-string. 
He's a baby. He'll never be a man. Ho, ho, ho! 
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J. He's a coward, and darsent show he's a man. 
Come smoke, Harry, and don't be a coward ! 

H. I ain't a coward. You just come out and 
knock the chip off'n my shoulder, if you want to 
try whether I'm a coward or not. But I can't stay 
any longer. Mother only gave me two hours to 
stay out, and I don't want to fool it all away talk- 
ing to you. So, ^ood-by. 

{Starts off R. U. E.) 

S. Coward y, cowardy! 

{Harry turns back and rolls up his cuff as if to fight. 
Then stops, turns around and exits R. U. E.) 

J. The white-livered chicken. Bah! We're 
free men ! 

S. That's what we are, Jim ! 

{This can all be played in one scene, or act, if so pre/erred. 
Simply let Jim and Sam remain on the stage and commence 
on this next scene), 

SCENE II: — If street scene was used in the first 
scene, use play-ground of school for this scene. 

{Enter Sam and Jim L. U. E.) 

S. Well, Jim, what shall we do for sport? We've 
been down and watched the men playin' billiards, 
and I'm tired of playin' poker. Wish we had 
some dice, or something lively. 

J. Oh, jimminy! How slow it is to be a boy! 
Wish I was a man with lots o' mioney ; and would'nt 
I buy lots of horses, and go to races, and have lots 
of candy and nuts I 

8. Oh, look there! Isn't that Rettie Lewis, that 
stuck-up Harry's sister? 
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J. That's just what it is. Let's grab her and 
scare her perty nigh to death, and serve that baby, 
Harry, out for pretending to be so fine this mbrn- 
ing. 

S. All right, it's a go. 

{Enter Rettie L. U. E. Boys seize her hands). 

Rettie. What do you want? 

8. Don't you wish you knew? Ha, ha, ha! 
We're the Black Mohawks .of the Sierra Mountains. 

R. You let me alone, or I'll tell my ma on you. 
( Ories). 

J. Run, sissy, and tell right now. 

R. Oh, oh, oh ! (Sam and Jim pull her hair and 
jerk her about, laughing all the while.) 

R. You are mean, wicked boys. {Screams as 
they strike her on the back.) 

{Enter Harry L. U. E.) 

H. Let go or I'll pound you flat! Take that! 
{Strikes out and hits Sam. Jim and Harry then strug- 
gle.) 

R. Oh ! what shall I do ? There comes Miss 
Wells. {Calls out L. U. E.) Oh, Miss Wells, come 
here quick, please ! 

{Sam has risen and both boys are fighting with 
Harry. Enter Dora Wells hurriedly L. U. E.) 

D. W. What's all this? Oh! For shame, boys! 
{Separates boys). What are you doing ? Fighting 
is for ruffians and cow-boys. What was the 
trouble? Rettie, you answer me. 

R. Well, maam, I was just coming along and 
these boys caught me and commenced pulling my 
hair and striking me. Jhen Harry heard me 
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scream, and ran up and just pitched right into 
them. But there were two of them and I was 
afraid Harry would get beaten, so I called you. 

D. W. Jim, would you be so little as to attack 
a girl, a poor, defenseless girl? For shame on 
youl What do you mean by it? 

J. Well, Harry just thinks he's too smart for 
anything ; and this morning he put on so many 
airs because we wanted him to join us in a little 
sport 

H. Better not tell what it was, Jim. 

J. That we just thought we'd scare his sister a 
little, and have some sport. We never meant to 
hurt her. 

D. W. And you call it sport to abuse and 
frighten a child; and think you are revenging 
yourselves on her brother by doing so. Oh, boys ! 
I am truly surprised ! • Surprised and pained ! Is 
it manly to attack the weak and defenseless? Is 
it sport to cause suffering to a child? You were 
put upon the earth for a wise and noble mission; 
and one of the chief ends of that mission is the 
care and protection of woman. You are but boys, 
but I am sure you understand me. Do you want 
to be called bullies? Do you want to sink to the 
degraded specimens of mankind who fill the jail 
and the grog shop ? 

8. {to Jim) Let's make it all right with Harry, 
Jim, I'm kind o' ashamed, ain't you ? 

/. I dunno. 

D. W. What was the cause of the trouble in 
the first place ? Stop boys, let Harry answer. 
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H. Why, Miss Wells, the hoys wanted me to 
smoke, and I wouldn't do it because ma told me it 
was a bad, low habit. They was mad, and called 
me a coward ; hut I guess they've found out I ain't 
no coward. 

D. W. Smoking ! Boys, have you acquired the 
habit of smoking? Answer .me, why do you 
smoke ? 

J. Because — 

^S*. Because — 

D. W. Exactly. Because ! You have no good, 
sound reason for it, and dare not give me the pal- 
try reason that you use to each other : it's manly, 
manly! Indeed! I suppose it's manly to smoke, 
to swear, to drink, to steal and finally to be hanged, 
as are the men generally who commence as boys 
to assert their freedom and manliness by smoking 
and chewing and swearing. Oh, my heart yearns 
over you, my poor boys. What good can ever 
come of smoking? none, none at all. And, Oh, what 
harm! You cannot understand now, how in the 
future when you are really men, your frames will 
be shaken, your nerves unstrung, your temper 
irritable, your appetite and relish all gone, your 
self-respect and real independence sacrificed by 
the use of this vile, poisonous tobacco. Oh, my dear 
boys, listen to the words of your loving teacher, and 
dast this filthy habit from you. Will you not? 

S. I will, by jingo! {Pulls out package of cigar- 
ettes and throws them away) There they go. And 
I shall never pick'em up again. 
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/. {throwing away Ms cigarettes). Mine, too. No- 
body ever talked to me like that before, Miss 
"Wells. But father's licked me once or twice for 
it. 

D. W., {kissing them). That's my brave, noble 
boys. Now just shake hands with Harry and his 
little sister here, and then they will know you 
want them to fowgive you for it all. 

( They shake hands.) 

D. W. That's right. And now lets give three 
cheers for Harry Lewis, the bravest boy in school. 

All. Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 



MRS. LACKADAISY'S VISIT. 



CAST OP characters: 
Mrs. Brovm, a lady living beyond her means. 
Louisa Brown, her daughter. 
Clara Brovm, " " 
Mrs. Lackadaisy, an old lady from the country. 
Charlotte Selina, her daughter. 
Jeremiah, her son; a country Jake. 



COSTUMES : 

Mrs. Brown and daughters, dressed after modern 
fashion, grecian bend, etc. 

Mrs. Lackadaisy, short linsey dress, old-fashioned 
stmbonnet. 

Charlotte, home-miade, colored dress, short and neat, 
but plain. White pinafore and straw hat. 
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Jeremiah, gray or light blue pants -of coarse, home- 
made doth, without suspenders ; plaid shirt, large cot- 
ton handkerchief over his shoulders, straw hat and 
coarse boots with legs of pants in them; a large bull- 
whip in hand. 



SCENE. — A well-furnished room. Louisa, looking 
at herself in a mirror. Clara, reading by stand. 



Brown, {enter L.) Well, Louisa, will you do? 
and you, Clara — still absorbed in that love of a 
book, {both look up and yawn). My girls, I fear this 
will not always last. Dressing, novel reading, 
playing and dancing; I fear this road leads to 
trouble. 

Louisa. Oh, mamma, please don't preach; we 
will go to meeting, perhaps, next Sunday, and 
there we will hear preaching enough. 

Clara. Oh, if you only knew how interesting 
this book is you wouldn't disturb me. 

B. But, my dear girls, can't you make better 
use of your time? 

C. Why, mamma, what can we do ? 

B., {aside). Ah, there it is! "What can they 
do?" Nothing. And who is to blame but myself ? 
I have taught them to do nothing. Blest with a 
little means I have brought them up in idleness, 
till now, now, that my means are gone, I fear they 
or I must do something or stare ruin in the face. 
Oh, what a cruel tyrant is fashion! {Turning to 
girls.) But I came to inform you that my old neigh- 
and friend, Mrs. Lackadaisy, from the country, 
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whom I have not seen for nearly fifteen years, with 
her son and daughter are going to honor me with 
a call to-day. 

L. Torment us with a visit, you mean, mamma. 

B., [sharply). Hush, child ! not so. I certainly 
am 'not ashamed of my old friends. And she 
proved a true friend to me in my days of poverty; 
days, when I and.you, my ladies, had neither shoes 
nor stockings to our feet. 

G. Oh, mamma, don't mention those days: 
what if some one should overhear you ? 

B. And what if they should ? Indeed, 'twould 
he no disgrace to us. Poverty disgraces none but 
those who have brought themselves to it by wast- 
ing and sqaundering the means God has given 
them, or those who content themselves to wallow 
carelessly in the midst of it, rather than to labor 
honestly to free themselves from its thralls, such 
should indeed feel the blush of shame upon their 
countenances while looking at their rags. But not 
so with those who are driven to it for the sake of 
truth, honor, or liberty, as your father and I were. 
We could look at our tattered garments with 
honest pride. But now, my girls, if we come to 
want I should indeed feel that / was greatly to 
blame. 

L., (kindly). Mother, don't talk that way. There 
is no danger. 

0. Of course not. I do believe mamma has 
spells of the blues of late. 

B., [aside). They little dream of what I know. 
{Alovd.) You, my poor girls, don't seem to realize 
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that means will not last forever {suddenly looking 
out R.). But see! Yes, 'tis she — my dear, old 
friend, coming up the sidewalk. Now, girls, try 
and treat her kindly — dear, old soul, in her old- 
fashioned linsey dress ! (deligJited). 

C, {meeringly). Ha, ha, how comical and queer 
these country people look, to be sure ! 

L. Oh, dear! I hope none of our friends will 
call while she is here. 

Lackadaisy {outside). Is this where Sister Brown 
lives? All right. I'll find the dear old creature. 

{B. exit R. to meet her.) 

C. Come, sister, let us not stay here. Let us 
make ourselves conspicuous by our absence till the 
rural greeting is over. {Exeuni L.) 

Lack., {entering, shaking hands vigorously with B., 
overjoyed). Oh, dear! How do you do! He, he, 
he, you dear, old creature! I said I knew Sister 
Brown would be glad to see me if she did live in a 
palace, {suddenly runs to the window). Lackadaisy 
me, what's that coach with the little bells? why, 
its chuck full of folks ! 

B. That's a street car, my dear. 

Lack., {raising both hands in surprise). A street cart f 
Well, law me, if thej"- call such splendid coaches 
as them carls, what must their carriages be? But, 
my goodness ! where are all these folks a going to, 
and where did they come' from ? Why, the place 
is jammed with people ! 

B. Why, my dear, that is nothing here. We 
often see our sidewalks crowded, especially con- 
ference times. 
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Lack. Lackadaisy, old sinner that I am. I didn't 
think there was half so many folks in the valleys. 
I actually thought all the States had come to see 
us ; and would you believe it ? Why, people stare 
at us and our old oxen just as if they never seed 
an ox team before. I reckon my "Jerry" cuts a 
shine a driving on 'em though. Aye, he's a great, 
tall fellow now. I expect him and Charlotte 
Selina will be here presently. And where's little 
Louise and Clara ? Bless their little souls ! Lauks, 
what a fine cabin you've got I 

B. Somewhat different to the one you saw fif- 
teen years ago, isn't it? But it onZy ZooAs better, 
that's all. 

Jeremiah, {outside; somewhat of the Yankee twang). 
Come on, Selina, hang it, come on, of course this 
is the house {enters, pulling Selina by the hand). Don't 
act so consummut countrified. I haint scared o' 
city folks. Come on, gal! 

Lack. Hush, Jerry, don't make so much noise. Do 
ye hear me? 

J. Why, is some one asleep in the house {going 
up to B.) Well, I 'spose this is Sister Brown as you 
talks so much about, eh? Now I'm right glad to 
see you, hang me if I haint {shaking hands). But 
where's the gals ? I want to see them most awful. 

B. My daughters have retired to the parlor. 

J. Tired, I 'spose, after 'tending to the cows and 
pigs, eh ? Bless 'em ! if we'd ha' been here we'd 
a helped 'em, wouldn't we, Charlotte Selina? 

Charlotte. Wouldn't I though? My fingers 
itch to be doing summut or other this minute. 
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J. Making a squash pie, eh, or digging sagoes? 

B. Ah, yes, you must be hungry. I'll order some 
refreshments for you immediately. {Exits L.) 

J. Some, what did she say? I hope she's got 
some butter-milk and molasses in the house, then 
I'm all hunkey. 

Charlotte. Oh, mother, look! {pointing through 
the window R.) See them poor girls with their 
dresses all tucked up in little bunches behind, and 
flopping one side, then the other, like if they was 
tied to their feet with strings, and see 'em bent 
over ! Are they cripples ? 

Lack. Lackadaisy me ! I never seed such a queer 
lot of looking folks. They can't be Saints stuck up 
like this here. 

J. And see! look at that thing yonder, a smok- 
ing like fury, and, by hokeyl if it hain't running 
away up hill without anything hitched on ! 

Charlotte. Law me! 

Lack. Wonders and wonder : I reckon that thing 
smoking is what they calls railroad, or train, or 
summut. 

Charlotte. Oh, dear! I wish I lived in the city 
and I could be a fine lady with pretty rags like 
these {pointing to carpets) on the floor. 

Lack. Well, indeed, I don't. I shouldn't wonder 
if that carpet as you wove this Fall will wear just 
as good as this fancy stuff will, and I'm sure I'd feel 
a deal more comfortable walking on it, I feel 
frightened to put my feet on this; but, law me 1 
here comes some young ladies. Now, do be man- 
nerly. 
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G. {Enter Clara and Louisa ; both coldly how to 
!.) Oh my ! what a sight, what style ! I must 
laugh. 

L. What a specimen of the human species! how 
countrified ! ha, ha! 

/. How are you, girls ? 'spose you don't know 
us, hey? 

C, (to Louisa). There's etiquette for you. {To 
Lackadaisy.) Mrs. Lackadaisy, I believe. Happy 
to meet you {both bow). 

Lack Law me! they can't be little Clara and 
Louisa. 

i., {to Charlotte). Where did you purchase such 
a fancy dress? 

J. Never you mind. It's paid for anyhow. 

C. And that love of a hat? 

Lack Now, that's what I call ill manners, girls. I 
shan't quarrel with you about it, but I just think 
that dress and hat fits a deal better than that tight, 
bunchy thing you've got, on does. 

Charlotte. They be just making fun o' me, 
mother. Let's go. 

J. Perhaps you'd like to know, where I got 
these here duds as I got on. Well, I can tell you : my 
little sister here made 'em. Can you do as well ? 

B. {enters pale and agitated, L.) The blow has 
come — ruined — poorer than ever — 

Lack. Good gracious ! Sister Brown, what's the 
matter ? The calves broke loose and got with the 
cows? 

Louisa and Clara. Mamma, what's the matter? 
(nwi to her). 
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J. I know ; she heard you a making fun of us 
and she feels bad about it. 

B. Making fun of you — my old and dearest 
friends ? Then I would to heaven that this had 
come -upon us sooner. I would rather see my 
daughters begging in the streets than pointing the 
finger of scorn at honest poverty or plainness. 
Girls, though I have brought you up proud, you 
have poorly repaid me by scorning my best friends, 
but justice has come upon us; you and I are to-day 
without a home. Where shall we go? 

Lack. Without a home ! how is that ? Hain't 
this fine place yours ? Your own — 

B. No, no, the place has long been mortgaged, 
and to-day I am notified to leave or clear the 
mortgage which I cannot do. 

G. Mercy ! Sister what shall we do ? 

Lack. Well, now that is top bad. You could go 
with me and be welcome, but, lauks! you are used 
to such fineness that I couldn't think of taking you 
to my old cabin, because it hain't good enough. 

J., (aside to Charlotte). Darned pretty folks to 
make fun of us, hain't they? 

Charlotte. Don't talk that way, Jerry. I'm sure 
I am real sorry for 'em, poor folks ! 

B. Did you say not good enough ? Too good 
— too good, by half. 

L., (nmrly crying). Yes, yes, too good, by half 
We don't deserve a home. Pride has blinded and 
ruined us. (2b Charlotte, taking her hand.) Oh, I 
hope you will pardon us for our cruel sarcasm 
about your dress. It was wrong, very wrong. 
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Charlotte. Oh, don't talk about it. I forgives 
you, for I know I do look funny with these things 
on. 

G. {stepping up to Charlotte). Not so. Anything 
honestly paid for is better than, that which is not. 
Oh, I only wish now that I was clad, like you, in 
garments of my own make, such as I could afford. 

/. You are right, miss, you'd look half as good 
again in a home-made dress as you do in them 
tights you've got on. 

Lack. Well,|now take my advice. Sell your pretty 
things and pay all your debts, then come with us 
to our ranch. I'll find plenty for you to do,' eat 
and wear. 

B. Oh, thanks, thanks ! but, alas ! my daugh- 
ters don't know how to do anything; they will be. 
but a burden to you. 

C. But, mother, we can learn. 
L. Yes, yes, I'm sure we can. 

J. Of course they can. I'll learn them how to 
milk and ride, and Charlotte will learn them how 
to make squash pies and bread and butter, if they 
don't know now. There's room enough in the 
wagon, I guess, and if there hain't, me and one of 
the girls will ride old Bolly. 

B. Then, thank heaven I my difficulties have 
been the means of saving my daughters from utter 
ruin. Now they shall learn to be useful, so that 
when they get homes of their own, they will know 
how to make them bright and cheerful, no 
matter how humble the dwellings. 
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Lack. Well, it's nearly fifteen years since I was 
here before, and, indeed, Salt Lake City is a fine 
place. Lots of fine houses, lots of fine people, lots 
of chances for young people to learn to be smart, 
and lots of bad things to tempt 'em to be had. Mix 
these things all up and you've got only a middling 
kind of a pudding after all; but I think I've 
learned an old lesson over again this trip, and that 
is to be careful not to live beyond my means. 

Charlotte. And I'll never wish to be a fine lady 
any more. 

Louisa. And our first lesson in our new life 
shall be, "Never to judge by appearances," for, 
indeed, 'tis often the homliest looking casket that 
contains the purest gold. 

G. And my advice to all shall ever be: Beware 
of fashion and pride, for .they surely will lead to 
no good. 

J. You are right, miss, no difference what the 
color of the nut is, it's the kernel that we're after, 
and it's mostly the best looking that's got nothing 
in. 

B. Well, I hope and trust that all present may 
glean some little good from — 

All together. Mrs. Lackadaisy's visit to Salt Lake 
City. 

E. Stephens. 
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PRAYER 



CHARACTERS: 

Tommy Harris, Teenie Harris, Willie Benson, Mrs. 
Harris, Mr. Harris and Sadie Benson. 



{This piece is designed for a stage, hut a common 
platform may be used, although it will not be nea/r so 
effective.) , 

SCENE: — A wood. A bank on R., tree on L. 

{Enier Tommy, Willie, Teenie and Sadie L. U. E., 
with flowers and garlands gathered in the wood.) 

Tommy. Come now, I say this is huge. Come 
here, Teenie and Sadie, sit on this bank. Now, 
isn't that nice? Now, Willie, shall we go and find 
some pine nuts for the girls? 

Willie. Yes, indeed, Tommy ! Isn't it nice to 
pic-nic in the wood? Guess our mas would open 
their eyes if they could see us now. 

T. Well, come on now, Willie, let's find the 
pine nuts, 

(Exeunt Willie and Tommy L. U. E.) 

Teenie. Did you get any bread and butter, 
Sadie? 

Sadie. {Pulls parcel out of pocket.) I coaxed sis- 
ter to give me some of her cookies; she didn't 
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know what I wanted 'em for, or she might not 'a 
given 'em to me. 

Teemie. I just told ma I wanted some bread and 
butter, for Willie and me were a-going a little 
walkin'. Now, let's spread it out. I'm awful 
tired; Seems like we been out all day. 

S. So am I. We was so long getting started 
that it's late, I know. Let's ask Willie to take us 
home just as soon as we get through eating. 

Teenie. There they come! 

{Enter Willie and Tommy R. U. E.) 

W. Here we are. Now, let's have our dinner. 
You may bet I'm hungry. 

{They all gather round the bank, on which the girls 
have spread their pic-nic. Tommy brings out an 
apple. Willie takes a carrot or turnip out of his 
pocket.) 

T. Now, ain't we grand? Eat away, girls! 

W. Must be near supper time at home, Tom. 
Guess we won't want any supper. ^ 

Teenie. Oh, Tommy I let's hurry and go home, 
I'm so tired; and Sadie and me wants to go 
home. 

S. Yes, Tommy, we want to go now ; we've had 
all we want. Please let's go. 

T. Oh, pshaw! Don't be babies. We'll go 
soon. 

Teenie. I believe it^s getting dark. See, the sun 
don't shine any more on the trees I 

W. {Aside to Tommy.) Say, Tom, you know 
the way home, don't you? 'Cause we're awful far 
from home. 
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T. Of course I do. What's the matter with 
you I 

S. I want to go now. 

T. All right. If we must, we must. So, here 
we go. Now, girls, we'll lead and you follow. We'll 
take this path that goes rigjit down the hill. Now 
we're off. • 

{Exeunt L. U. E., Tom and Will leading the way.) 

(Stage darkens.) 

{A short pause, dv/ri/ng which a few soft chords may 
he played on the organ.) 

(Enter Tommy, Willie, Teenie and Sadie R. U. E.) 

T. We're all right. Come on. (Sees bank.) 
Hello! what's this? Oh, gracious! We're right 
back where we ate our pic-nic! 

Teenie. Oh, I'm so tired; and I'm 'fraid! 

S. I want my mamma. (Commences to cry.) 

W. (Dolefully.) Oh, Tom! What the dickins 
will we do ? 

T. Well, there's no use in bawlin' 'bout it, 
girls. 

Teenie. Well, you're a mean boy to scold us. 
(Orying.) And I want — to — go — home! 

( The girls embrace each other and cry) 

T. Well, say; . I'll go round a bit more. Don't 
give up. We'll get home all 0. K. 

(Tom exits L. 2nd E.) 

Teenie. Oh, Sadie! I'll never run away from 
home again, never, never, never ! 

S. I know we'll never get back. And the big 
black bears will come and eat us right up, oh, oh, . 
oh! 
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W. Say, girls; we'll pile brush up round you. 
Don't cry. Makes me cry perty nigh. 

{Faint hello without) 

W. Who's that? Hello! {Shouts.) 

{Eater Tommy L. 2nd E.) 

T. Couldn't hardly find you again. Say, Will, 
I'm 'fraid we're lost. What shall we do? 

W. Let's pray. Don't you 'member what our 
president said in the last primary? When we 
want anything she said to pray. 

Teenie. Oh, yes ! let's pray to God. 

{They all kneel down and take hold of each other's 
hands.) 

T Willie, shall I say the words? 

W. Yes, you're oldest. 

T. Our Father, please let us find the way home. 
We're lost, our Father, and we're kind o' scart. 
So please show us the way home. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as in heaven, in 
the name of thy son. Amen. {Children respond 
Amen.) 

{Faint hello outside.) 

T. Hello! {Shouts. Shouting gets nearer and 
nearer.) 

{Enter Mr. and Mrs. Harris.) 

Mrs. H. Oh, my dear children ! I thought you 
were lost ! My poor babes ! {Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
embrace children.) 

Teenie. Oh, mother ! We was lost, and we just 
kneeled down and prayed, and then we heard you 
coming, 
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Mrs. H. You must never, never wander off 
alone again. Thank God we found you at last ! 
We didn't know where you had gone; but my 
heart whispered you were in the woods. 

Mr. H. Let this be a lesson to you all. You are 
only little children ; and so are not very much to 
blame for this. JPut whenever you feel lost in 
body, or in spirit, go to God. He will hear you, 
and send you aid. You need never be afraid, 
while you are doing right, no matter where you 
are. Pray, and God will send His angels to you. 
Prayer is the bulwark of life. 

[Owtain.) 



POLITENESS. 



CHARACTERS : 

Annie, Jane, Lucy and Sarah. 



SCENE: — Parlor, with four young ladies seated 
and engaged in conversation, 

Annie. I am much surprised at the rude behav- 
ior of some of our young people. 

Jane. Yes ; they are lacking in that refinement 
that makes the associations of life pleasant. 

Lucy. I think, with the good teachings they 
receive, they ought to do better. 
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Sarah. I was much annoyed yesterday. A 
young girl came to our house on an errand, opened 
the door without knocking, walked in, took a chair 
and stayed half an hour talking and looking 
around before s'he delivered her message. 

J. Indeed ! How rude ! When I go to a neigh- 
bor's house I knock, and when told to enter, I do 
so, deliver my message and then retire. 

A. If I were teaching the young, I would pay 
particular attention to the subject of politeness. 

L. Annie, please define politeness. 

A. I think it consists, in part, in propriety of 
speech and behavior. A desire to please others, 
and a careful attention to their wants and wishes. 

S. More especially when we are speaking to our 
parents and those who are older than ourselves, 
our speech should be truthful and our manner 
respectful and modest. 

L. When we enter a public assembly, it should 
be with a quiet tread and cheerful countenance; 
and the boys should uncover their heads in token 
of respect for the place. 

/. Care should be taken not to disturb others, 
and strict, attention should be paid to what is 
said. 

A. We should be kind and courteous to our 
associates. 

S. The aged we should treat with great respect, 
and be willing to gratify their wishes, even if, by 
so doing, we inconvenience ourselves. 

J. We should not speak against each other, for 
we are all liable to err. 
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S. While we have a right to condemn evil in 
any person, we should be very careful of their 
feelings and reputation. 

L. We should practice politeness and courtesy 
at home as well as abroad. 

A. I hope we will profit by this conversation 
on politeness, and, in future, set a good example to 
others. M. E. L. 



THE BOTTLE. 



CAST OF characters: 
Richard Thomley, an inebriate husband. 
Rvihlin, a neighbor and justice of the Peace. 
George Maxwell, a true friend and neighbor. 
Catharine, wife of Maxwell. 
Child, three years old. 
Kitts and Jack, loafers. 



SCENE. — Sitting-room in Thornley's house. Thorn- 
ley and Rvihlin sitting at a table, bottles and glasses. 



Thomley. Come, Ruthlin, one glass — only one ; 
just take a glass. 

Ruthlin. You know my aversion, Richard, to 
drink of any kind; it is the cause of so much 
misery. The very sight of it fills me with dread. 
I'm sorry you have it here. 
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T. You appear low-spirited. What's so good to 
raise them up as a glass of brandy {holds up the 
glass). I don't think you, "Word of Wisdom" folks, 
are half so happy as you profess to be. 

R. Happy, Richard! Let any one enter my 
home and see if I am not happy. Good health, 
plenty to do, a loving contended wife and bright- 
eyed, healthy children. What more can I ask on 
this side of heaven? Yes, Richard, I am happy, 
and pray that no dark cloud may ever shadow my 
home or yours. 

T. That's well ; but what put the thought of a 
dark cloud into your head? Come, Ruthlin, there's 
something on your mind, and there's no use of 
concealing-it — I must and I will know it. 

a. Then, since you must know — it is that bottle, 
which causes my sorrow. {Points to the bottle.) Its 
progress is slow and sure ; it is the pest of society ; 
it is the withering curse of the happy circle; the 
deadly poison which corrupts and withers — chang- 
ing good to bad and fascinating but to destroy — 
its end, the grave. Nay, rather its curse reaches 
beyond the grave, for in the word of God we read 
that He pronounced His curse upon the drunkard. 
What reproach so bitter as the term dunkard? 
How many happy homes have been turned into 
hells, and their inmates into fiends through the 
influence of strong drink. O, by the memory of 
our long friendship, shun it — avoid it ! 

T. Why, Ruthlin, you'd make a bully home 
missionary or temperance lecturer, I tell you ; but 
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do you know, you have made me quite chilly; 
I'll have to take a glass to warm up (drinks). 

R. Drink no more, Richard, if you respect me. 
Cast it frona you — cast it from you — there's poison 
IN THE touch! 

{Enter Qeorge Maxwell.) 

George. Good evening, Thornley, I'm glad to 
find you at home this evening. 

T. You are, aye ! Well, I'm glad to hear it ; 
won't you take a glass on the strength of it, 
George ? 

0. No, Thornley, you could not persuade me 
to drink a glass of that abominable liquor. 

T. Why, this is my birth-day ; won't you drink 
my health and prosperity to all my folks? 

0. You know I wish you well, so please excuse 
me. 

T. Well, then, I'll drink to your health and 
prosperity {drinks). 

G. Ah ! Thornley there has been a great change 
in you lately. Your not being at work to-day, and 
absenting yourself so frequently from the shop, 
has been noticed by your employers. I overheard 
them to-day, threatening to discharge you if you 
were not more attentive. 

T. 0, don't talk to me any more! I've had 
enough of it to-night. First my wife — 0, I did 
not mean to mention her ; then Ruthlin, and now 
you're beginning. But I do like a glass, that's the 
truth. 

O. You must conquer that feeling, Thornley, 
or it'll conquer you. 
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T. Hang your preaching. Didn't I say I'd have 
no more of it? 

G. Well, good night, Thornley. I must be 
going, my wife will be waiting. 

T. Good night, George. 

{Shake hands; exit George.) 

T. So my discharge is threatened, is it? Well, 
let it come with poverty, ruin and disgrace, as you 
chaps say, I must take a glass to rouse me after 
that — -just one more glass. {Drinks.) Ah! isn't 
that good. It makes me feel like a new creature. 
{Intoxication begins to show itself.) 

R. You are at least a different creature; 
for when I first became acquainted with you, you 
were attentive to business, your wife seemed light- 
hearted and happy, and you seemed on the road 
to prosperity. I fear it's not the case with you 
now. I marked the sad, broken-hearted look of 
your wife when I met her this afternoon ; but it's 
growing late, I must go, so good night. {Exit 
Ruthlin.) 

T. Why, the fellow's worked, hie, himself into 
a religious fever, hie. Ha, ha! But, come here old 
boy, let's have another sip {staggers.) There's just 
a little left, then I'll be off to — off to bed. {Drains 
the bottle.) Tol de rol de rol dol de rol. {Steps 
toward the door, staggering and singing. Owrtain 
falls.) 
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SCENE II. — Ruthlin's office. Room contaming table 
or desk with pens, ink and paper, law books, etc. Ruth- 
lin engaged m writmg, enier George. 

O. Well, friend Ruthlin, how are you? 

R. How d'ye do, George. Glad to see you. It is 
a long time since we met. {They shake hands). 
Take a seat. 

0. True, it has been some time ; three months 
at least. I think the last time we met was at Thorn- 
ley's. 

R. I have been away from town since then, and 
have only this day returned. I intend to call and 
see Thornley this evening. I hope he and his folks 
are well. 

G. Call and see Thornley! Then you have 
not heard. Alas, you would have sought for him 
in vain ! 

jR. Why, what do you mean ? 

G. You recollect, on 'the night that we last met 
at his house, he had the bottle displayed on the 
table, and freely partook of its contents. From what 
I can learn, Kitts, the loafer, stepped in next day. 
Thornley and he went to the saloon together, and 
Thornley did not return home till the following 
morning. His poor wife in his absence picked up 
and read a letter which he had dropped. It was 
from the landlord, announcing that three months' 
rent had been due for some time and threatening 
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to turn them into the street if not paid imme- 
diately. It came like a thunder clap to her. She 
saw the misery that awaited them and perceived 
that her husband's drinking was the cause. 

R. Poor soul! from my very heart I pity her. 
What followed? 

Q. Well, you know that troubles never come 
singly. The next day the landlord put their fur- 
niture into the street, and Thornley was discharged 
by his emyloyers for neglecting his business. With 
a few articles of furniture they moved into a 
shanty in the edge of town. 

R. And his poor wife — how does she bear up 
under this sudden change? 

0. Ah! I hear she, too, seeks her comfort in 
strong drink. It is said that of the few things left 
them, nearly all have been sold or pawned for it. 
His little girls, who used to look so neat, are now 
dressed in rags, and sent forth to beg. 

R. Poor Thornley! What sad havoc the 
demon alcohol has made of him in a few, short 
months ! Oh, that we could yet save him ! 

O. That I fear is impossible. 

R. While there is life, there is hope; perhaps 
we may succeed. But can you tell me where I may 
find him ? 

Q. The dens such wretches resort to are num- 
erous. But see here comes two of his cronies. 
They, no doubt, can tell if they will. 

{Enter Kitts and Jack, two miserable-looking objects, 
partly intoxicated). 
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Jack. Good evenin', gentlemen ; can't ye give me a 
quarter to get a night's lodging? 

Kiits. Or a couple of nickels to get suthin tew 
eat, I haint eat nothin' tew-day. 

R. Come here, Kitts. Don't you know me. 

K. No, sir, I've just come in from Park City. 
Don't know nobo(iy here. 

R. Come, come, no falsehoods. You both ask 
for money, which if you had, you would spend for 
liquor. But I'll give you a trifle if you will tell 
me how to find Richard Thornley. 

K. D'you mean Dick Thornley? 

R. That's the man. 

K. Poor Dick, it's all up with him now. Tell 
•ye. Squire, whiskey's a ter'ble thing hie. If Dick 
had only left it alone hie, {staggers a little), like me 
and Jack does hie, he'd been all right hie. 

J. That's so, ye bet. But he wouldn't take our 
advice. I felt real hurt, Squire, when ye 'sinuated 
that we'd drink ef ye'd ha' giv' us suthin. 

R. Silence! I say, Kitts, I'll give you a dollar 
if you will tell me where Thornley is. 

K. A dollar, whew. Jack! did ye hear that? 
{Kitts turns round and looks out of the window). 

J. What are you staring at so down the street, 
Kitts? 

K. Thar, Squire, thar's Dick's wife and gals; 
see, thar they go ! 

R. Where'l {Looks out of window.) 

K. Don't ye see that woman that's pickin' up 
rags, and them gals what's beggin'. See, that lady 
has giv' one of 'em suthin'. 
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R. Don't impose upon me; those miserable 
objects are not his wife and daughters! I'll not 
believe it. 

6r. Alas, Ruthlin, it is too true. 

R. Is it possible ! Let us go and see if we can 
benefit him. 

J. Why, here comes Dick himself. He is com- 
ing in. 

R. Here, take this {hands the money). Now be 
off — this instant. 

K. and J., {touching their caps). Thank'e, Squire, 
thank'e. {Exit.) 

{Ruthlin and George step to one side. Thornley 
enters miserably clad, pldling a bottle out of his 
pocket.) 

T. Thanks to the lady for giving Susie that 
quarter. I tell ye, Susie's getting quite smart at 
begging {drinks). 

R., {coming forward and extending his hand). 
Thornley, my poor, poor friend! 

T. Then take a drop of this — it's the best thing 
in the world to raise one's spirits. \ When a fellow 
is deserted by all the world he must have some- 
thing to comfort him. 

R. But your wife and daughters, how do they 
get along? 

T. My wife, poor soul, endures the bitter pangs 
of misery and starvation. As for the girls, there's 
only two left with us. 

R. What! are they dead? 

T. Not both dead — only the little one, that was 
named after your sister; she died a month ago. It 
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took a severe cold and was very sick. My wife and I 
had been indulging in drink one nighty and fell 
asleep in our chairs; When we awoke, the fire 
had gone out; and, when we went to look for little 
Clara, she was dead. Sallie was taken to jail the 
other day, for passing counterfeit money; so, you 
see, there's none Ifut Maggie and Susie left now. 

G. Oh, Thornley, my poor, unhappy friend ! let 
me implore you to give up this awful drink. I 
have now an interest in the establishment where 
you were formerly employed. If you will give up 
the drink, you may soon occupy your old posi- 
tion. 

T., {excited). It is the recollection of what I once 
was, and what I am now that sets my brain on 
fire. I must drink — I can't do without it. {Attempts 
to drink, they take the bottle from him.) 

0. You know, Thornley, we have ever been your 
friends ; and the advice we give is for your wel- 
fare. 

T. I know you have, and believe you mean 
well; but it is late to leave off now. However, 
I'll try. 

{Ourtain falls.) 
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SCENE III— George Maxwell's home. Table set 
for supper, his wife holding boy upon her knee, waiting 
for Oeorge; sings or reads the following. 
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The hearth is swept, the fire is bTight,The boy is on my 

Gome home, love come,thy task is done, The clock ticks lisl'ning 

Oh, hast - en home; with eag - er eye Our boy looks wistful- 
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knee; The cloth is spread, the lamp is light, The 

ly, The blinds are shut, the cur - tains down, The 

ly, And when the whisp'ring winds go by, He 
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muffins smoke io napkins white — And now we wait for thee, 
warm chair to the fireside drawn — And now we wait for thee, 
thinks he hears your footstep nigh, And laughs ex - ult - ing - ly. 

{George Maxwell enters interrupting her song, she 
rises to greet him, he kisses her and the child.) 

Catherine. Oh, George, I'm so glad you have 
come. Do you know I think you are the best fel- 
low in the world. I was thinking to-day of poor 
Nellie Thornley. You know we were school-mates, 
and spent most of our leisure time together. Oh 
what fairy castles we used to build ! What bright 
dreams of the future she used to have ! But sup- 
per is ready, so sit up. {They seat themselves at the 
table, Catherine continue.) I hear that poor Nellia, 
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with the little girls Maggie and Susie, has gone to 
live with her aged father, who can ill afford to 
support them. Oh, I am so glad that I have a 
sober, industrious and loving husband. Is it true 
that poor Thornley is dead, as reported in the 
evening paper ? 

0. Yes, Katie,»it is true. He had been drink- 
ing for several days, and last night, after having 
spent his last cent, he was turned out of the saloon. 
He wandered to an old shed near by, where he was 
found dead this morning. 

G. How glad I am that you do not drink. 

0. Ah, Katie, you are a dear, good wife ! but 
you must not give me too much credit. I was just 
talking with Ruthlin this evening about this sad 
affair, and we both agreed that a good wife, such 
as you are, Katie, is the greatest earthly blessing a 
man can have. 

{Omiain falls.) 

J. H. Ward. 
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WAITING. 



"Oh this waiting, waiting, waiting !" 

Cried a man with angry frown, 
As a train delayed his starting 

On some business to the town; 
And the words so crossly uttered 

Struck like lead upon my heart. 
Waiting ? was he waiting only — 

Only for a train to start ? 

Ah this life is full of waitings — 
Waitings that oft prove in vain ! 

Waitings that are more important 
Than mere waiting for a train. 

"Oh this waiting, awful waiting !" 

Well the driver's wife may moan, 
When the engine, dashing headlong. 

From the iron rails is thrown. 
And no mortal near can answer 

Anxious questions asked in vain : 
Who are dead or who are rescued, 

Till arrives another train. 
Waiting for a loving greeting, 

Or a mangled, bleeding form, 
Wait till you like her have waited. 

Ere at waiting thus you storm. 
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Let the sailor talk of waitings, 

Who has waited for the wail 
Of his messmates' drownding voices 

To cease sounding on <the gale; 
Or when tossed upon the ocean, 

Many days upon a raft, 
And the last small drop of water 

From hi8 canteen he has quaffed; 
And the sun from sight sinks slowly 

As he sees a distant sail. 
Let him tell the anxious waiting 

For an answer to his hail. 

Or the loving, anxious mother. 

Waiting by the pebbly shore 
For the ship that bore her darling 

Far away, to land once more. 

Hast thou seen the sudden brightness 

In her eye when far away 
'Gainst the sky she sees approaching 

Some new sail across the bay? 

Didst thou mark that brightness fading 
Till the tears had made it dim, 

As in broken voice she murmurs, 
"Heaven help me ! 'twas not him !" 

Yet she waiteth on the morrow. 

As she did the day before. 
Till the darkness sends her weeping 

To her lonely home once more. 
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That is waiting, heart-felt waiting, 
Yet she rather would wait on. 

Than to cease her waiting, knowing 
That her boy's forever gone. 

Talk of waiting when you've waited 

On a cold, damp dungeon floor 
For the chains that bind thee captive 

To confine thy limbs no more ! 
When for weary months you've waited. 

In one dark and starless night. 
For the iron doors to open, 

And reveal the blessed light. 

Talk of waiting when you've waited. 
With an eager, panting breath, 

For the verdict to be rendered. 
Which would give thee life or death 1 

Hast thou seen a trusting maiden, 

Waiting fondly, but in vain, 
For a false though plighted lover 

Who may never come again? 
Waiting till her heart has withered, 

And her face is pale and sad, 
Like the earth in scorching summer, 

When no showers make her glad. 

Hast thou knelt beside some loved one, 
That was dearest to thy heart. 

Waiting — oh that word I — yes waiting 
For the spirit to depart ? 
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When the love within thee burning 

Dried the tears within thine eye, 
As the loved one looked upon thee, 

Waiting there to see him die; 
Waiting just to catch a whisper. 

Some fond word — perchance the last — 
The pale lips may aid to utter 

Ere this neeting life be past. 

Ah, this life is fuU of waitings, . 

Waitings fraught with woe and pain; 
Waitings that are more important 

Than mere waiting for a train. 

When the trumpet bids the righteous 
Rise to meet the heavenly train, 

May our sins not keep us waiting 
Till that trumpet calls again. 

E. Stephens. 
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PLURALITY OF WIVES. 



Ye theologians, pray tell me why, 

(If such sage counsel in your craniums lie). 

Those ancient men of God took many wives. 

In sacred union, for eternal lives ? 

If what you say be true, that 'tis a shame 

To duplicate the bearer of your name, 
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Shall lapse of time make righteous Abra'm base, 
And take a Jacob's Rachael from her place ? 
Consign a Gideon to a guilty grave, 
And damn a Moses that did Israel save ? 
Or has the Great I AM to you revealed 
A secret, from His prophets kept concealed ? 
Or have you found it in the sacred writ? 
' (From lid to lid you've scanned in every whit); 
If so, please quote it ; I, like you, confide 
In that sage volume, left us for our guide : 
I read within that book you so extol. 
That God to David gave the wives of Saul ; 
Do you condemn Hini— say it was a crime 
To give one man two women at a time? 
A thousand pities you had not been there, 
To manifest your wisdom and your care. 

The time the prophet saw is on the wing. 
When seven women to one man shall cling, 
(Not for the lack of clothing, or of bread. 
But for a husband — for a man— a head). 
To obviate reproach and share his name. 
As to be single then will be a shame. 
For war will strew its victims o'er the plain. 
And maddened men rush heedless to be slain; 
A man shall be more precious in the land 
Than golden wedges from the Ophir strand. 
If you, perchance, among these worthies stand, 
And seven women claim your saving hand. 
Do not reject the six and save the one. 
And boast of magnanimity when done. 
If "saviors on Mount Zion" you would be, 
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Seek not to bind what God hath ordained free ; 
Yet, in your freedom, don't yourselves debase, 
Like heartless wretches of the Gentile race : 
Be saviors, not destroyers, of the fair. 
Let truth and virtue be your polar star ; 
Appreciate the blessings to you given ; 
Fulfill your des^ny in earth and heaven. 

A. ROBBINS, Jk. 



THE MINSTREL'S CURSE. 



There stood in olden times a castle, tall and 

grand, 
Far shone it o'er the plain, e'en to the blue sea's 

strand ; 
And round it gardens wove a wreath of fragrant 

flowers. 
In rainbow radience played cool fountains 'mid the 

bowers. 

There sat a haughty king, in victories rich and 
lands. 

He sat enthroned so pale, and issued stern com- 
mands ; 

For what he broods is terror, rage his eyebaiU 
lights. 

And scourge Is what he speaks and blood is what 
he writes. 
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Once to this castle went a noble minstrel pair, 
The one whith golden locks, and grey the other's 

hair; 
The old man, with his harp, a noble charger rode, 
And gaily at his side his blooming comrade 

strode. 

The old man to the stripling spake: "Prepare, my 

son! 
Bethink our deepest songs, awake the fullest tone; 
Nerve all thy strength, and sing of grief as well 

as love I 
Our task is the proud monarch's stony heart to 



Now, in the pillared hall the minstrels stand ser- 
ene, 

And on the throne there sit the monarch and his 
queen ; 

The king, in awful pomp, like the red north light's 
sheen, 

So mild and gentle, like the full moon, sat the 
queen. 

The old man struck the chords, he struck them 

wondrous well, 
Upon the ear the tones e'er rich and richer swell ; 
Then streamed with heavenly tones the stripling's 

voice of fire, 
The old man's voice replied, like spirits' hollow 

quire. 
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They sing of spring and love, the golden time they 

bless 
Of freedom, and of honor, faith and holiness; 
They sing of all the joys that in the bosom thrill, 
With heart-exalting strains the gilded halls they 

fill. 



The crowd of courtiers round forget their scoffing 

now, 
The king's bold warriors to God in meekness bow; 
The queen dissolved in raptures, jand in sadness 

sweet. 
The rose upon her breast, casts at the minstrel's 

feet. 



"My people led astray, and now ye tempt my 

queen?" 
The monarch, trembling cried, and rage flashed in 

his mien ;* 
He hurled his sword, it pierced the stripling as it 

gleamed. 
Instead of golden songs, a purple torrent streamed. 



Then was the host of hearers scattered ashy storm. 
The minstrel's outspread arms received the lifeless 

form; 
He wraps his mantle round him, sets him on his 

steed, 
He binds him upright, fast, and leaves the hall 

with speed. 
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But at the portal's arch the aged minstrel stands, 
His harp of matchless fame he seized with both 

his hands, 
And 'gainst a, marble pillar dashing it, he cries. 
Resounding through the hall the trembling echo 

flies. 

"Woe be to thee, proud pile, may ne'er sweet music's 

strain. 
Amid thy halls resound, nor song, nor harp again ! 
No ! sighs alone, and sobs, and slaves that bow their 

head. 
Till thee to dust and ashes the God of vengeance 

tread ! 

"Ye perfumed gardens, too, in May-day's golden 

light, 
Gaze here upon this corpse with horror and afiright, 
That ye may parch and fade, your every source be 

sealed. 
That ye, in time to come, may lay a barren field ! 

"Woe, murderer, to thee ! let minstrels curse thy 

name! 
In vain shall be thy wish for bloody wreaths of 

fame. 
And be thy name forgot, in deep oblivion veiled, 
Be like a dying breath, in empty air exhaled ! 

The old man cried aloud, and heaven heard the 

sound, 
The walls a heap of stones, the pile bestrews the 

ground. 
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One pillar stands alone, a wreck of vanished might, 
And that, too, rent in twain, may fall ere dawn 
of night. 

Around, where gardens smiled, a barren desert 

land, 
No tree spreads there its shade, no fountains pierce 

the sand. 
Nor of this monarch's name speaks song or epic 

verse, 
Extinguish'd and forgot! such is the minstrel's 

curse. 

Uhland. 



THE BEGGAR AND HIS DOG. 



"A TAX of three crowns on my dog, do they say? 
May heaven's bolt strike me dead if I pay ! 
Of what are they thinking, then ; will the police 
Their griping extortions to levy ne'er cease? 

" I'm old, I am feeble, bowed down by pain, 
Not one single penny can I ever gain ; 
No money have I, and no bread in my scrip, 
'Tis but from the cup of distress that I sip. 

"When stretched on the bed of sickness, and when 
I was poor and in want, who pitied me then? 
And who, when I was forlorn and alone, 
In the world, united his fate with my own? 
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"In sorrow, by whom was I loved and consoled? 
Who was it that warmed me when I was cold ? 
And, when I murmured, hungry and faint, 
Who hungered with me, nor whined with com- 
plaint? 

" We both now are going down hill apace. 
My friend, we must part; one last embrace! 
Thou art, like thy master, both sickly and old, 
And he must drown thee for service untold ! 

"Such is the reward, such is gratitude's worth ! 
And thus it is oft with the sons of the earth. 
By heavens ! in battle I've wielded my blade. 
But never, as yet, I the hangman have played. 

" See ! there is the cord, and here is the stone. 
And there is the water — it must be done. 
Come hither, you hound, look not in my face. 
One push with the foot, so ends thy disgrace ! " 

Now, o'er his neck drawing the noose of the 

band. 
The dog fawned caressingly, licking his hand; 
Then quickly he drew the cord with a check, 
And suddenly threw it around his own neck. 

He spake a dread curse, through the silence it 

rang, 
The remains of strength then collecting, he 

sprang 
With a bound, in the waters, which, foaming, arose 
In circles around him, then sank in repose. 
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Though the dog, to the rescue, plunged into the 

deep, 
And waked, with his howHng, the boatmen asleep ; 
Though whining he dragged them along to the 

shore, 
Alas! when they found him, he was no more. 

At midnight they buried him in the deep gloom, 
The dog alone followed the corpse to the tomb; 
And where the earth covers his master and friend. 
He laid himself down, and awaited his end. 

Chxim/isso. 



NOT FIT TO BB KISSED. 



"What ails papa's mouf ?" said a sweet little girl, 
Her. bright laugh revealing her teeth white as 

pearl ; 
"I love him and kiss him, and sit on his knee, 
But the kisses don't smell good when he kisses me. 

"Now mamma" — her eyes op'ning wide as she 

spoke— 
"Do you like nasty kisses of 'bacco and smoke? 
They might do for boys, but for ladies and girls 
I don't think them nice 1" then she tossed her 

bright curls. 
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"Don't nobody's papa have a mouf nice and clean, 
With kisses like yours, mamma? that's what I mean; 
I want to kiss papa, I love him so well ; 
But kisses don't taste good that have such a smell. 

"It's nasty to smoke and eat 'bacco, and spit. 
And the kisses ain't good and sweet, not a bit ;" 
And her innocent face wore a look of disgust 
As she gave out her verdict, so earnest and just. 

Yes, yes, little darling I your wisdom has seen 
That kisses for daughters and wives should be 

clean ; 
For kisses lose something of nectar and bliss 
From mouths that are stained and unfit for a kiss. 

J. H. W. 



TRUE GREATNESS. 



He is not great who sits enthroned and bears 
oppressive rule, and who a bloody sceptre sways ; 
who at his pleasure spareth life, or at his will con- 
demns to die. 

Nor great is he who leads men forth to die on 
battle fields and spreads destruction far and wide 
to gratify his thirst for blood, or add false glory to 
his wicked name. 
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I call not great he, who for love of fortune and 
of fame, will seek to wrong his fellow man and 
trample justice under foot to gain his ill desire. 

And far from being great is he who tries to rob 
men of their right to think and act as conscience 
may direct; and who if power he should possess, 
would thrust in dungeons all who dared attempt 
to check him in his vile desire. 

Such men as these! can they be great? who seek 
none else's welfare but their own ? What worthy 
deeds have they performed to merit such a name ? 
None! none I they are but tyrants, and to greatness 
are unknown ! To them no country owes a debt of 
gratitude : no benefits have they bestowed ; the 
weak from them received no aid ; by them man- 
kind are never blessed ! 

True greatness is not gained by power, nor valor 
in a wicked cause ; nor will it come by wealth nor 
vain ambition's call. 

But greatness marks the course of him whose 
highest aim is to do good ; who trusts in God, and, 
fearless of all else beside, will dare to stand for 
right, for truth and liberty ; who uses all his gifts 
and powers to benefit humanity; whose mission 
is the spread of peace and happiness in every home; 
who works to save, not to destroy, and scorns to 
injure anyone. Yes, truly great is such a man; 
who lives not for himself but for the good of all 
mankind. By heaven he'll be acknowledged great, 
and in the sight of worthy men ; and for his noble 
acts performed, great glory shall be his reward. 

E. F. P. 
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SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 



All tattered and weary, he stood at the door. 
With eyes weak and bleary, and face spattered o'er 
With dirt from the street; and I heard some one 

. say, 
"There's somebody's darling,just coming this way." 

The words sent a thrill of response to my breast, 
And gave a strange chill, though but spoken in 

jest; 
For the poor wretched form, in its tatters arrayed. 
In a fond mother's arms — on her bosom has laid. 

And somebody's darling he surely has been, 
Though cradled in poverty, nurtured in sin. 
The soul from its Maker comes gentle and pure. 
And crime often follows thQ wrongs we endure. 

Then speak not unkindly of those that may fall. 
Misfortunes come blindly, and sorrow to all ; 
The child that to-day meets with tenderest care 
May soon have its greifs and its burdens to bear. 

But let us remember, when summer is past 
The snows of December come chill on the blast; 
The hearts that are cheery and happy to-day 
To-morrow may weary in life's toiling way. 
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Oh ! ye that are cradled in comfort and pride, 
Forget not the waifs on humanity's tide ; 
There's many a wreck on the ocean of time, 
Wash'd by poverty's waves on the breakers of crime. 

Mary J. Tanner. 



THE RICHEST PRINCE. 



"Praising both the worth and number 
Of their lands, in vaunting terms, 
Once sat many German princes 
In th' imperial hall at Worms. 

"'Fair my land, and great its power,' 
Thus the Saxon ruler cried ; 
'In the bosom of its mountains 
Deep the veins of silver hide.' 

" 'See my land in teeming fullness I ' 
Spake th' elector of the Rhine, 
'Golden corn fields in the valley, 
On the mountains sparkling winel' 

" 'Mighty cities, wealthy convents,' 
Louis spake, Bavaria's lord : 
'Prove that not my land in treasures 
Doth to yours the palm accord.' 
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Wurtemberg's beloved master. 
Eberhard, the bearded, cried, 
'I possess no wealthy cities, 
Hills where silver doth not hide 1 

" 'But one gem my land concealeth, 
This: where'er in woods I rest, 
I may lay my head in safety 
On each subject's faithful breast.' 

"The Bavarian and Saxon, 
He, too, of the Rhine then cried, 
'Count, thou art indeed the richest ! 
In thy land rare jewels hide ! ' " 

Kemer. 



WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S 
NEST? 



"To- whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?" 

"Not I," said the cow, "oh, no ! 
Such a thing I would not do. 
I gave you a wisp of hay. 
But did'nt take your nest away !" 
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"Coo!" said the dove, "coo, coo! 
Let me speak a word or two: 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From a little red-breast?" 

"Not I," said the sheep, "oh, no, 
I wou]|^n't treat a bird so; 
I gave the wool, the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of mine." 

"Caw I caw ! cried the crow, 
I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird's nest to-day?" 

"Chuck I chuck !" said the hen. 
Don't ask me again; 
Why, I haV'nt a chick 
Would do such a trick. 
We all gave a feather. 
And she wove them together. 
I'd scorn to intrude 
On her or her brood !" 

Chirr-a-whirr I chir-a-whirr !" 
We will make a good stir. 
Let us find out his name 
And all cry, 'For shame !' " 

"I would'nt rob a bird," 
Said little Mary Green; 
"I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean!" 
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